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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



1 . The next meeting of the Teachers* Association will be 
held at Red Bluflf, during the last week of October. 

2. The Executive Committee is arranging a programme that 
will be of interest to the teachers and friends of education. A 
printed copy of the proceedings will be mailed free to all members 
•of the Association. 

3. The citizens of Red Bluff are making preparations to en- 
tertain royally those who attend the coming session. 

4. Copies of the Proceedings of the Second Annual Session ^ 
held at Shasta Retreat, may be obtained from the Secretary. 

5. Address all communications, in general, to the Secretary, 
Kate Ames, Stanford University. 

6. In regard to membership and certificates securing re- 
duced railroad rates, address the Corresponding Secretary, J. D. 
Sweeney, Tehama. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 



PREAMBLE. 



For the purpose of affording an opportunity for the inter- 
change of opinions upon subjects of special interest to teachers 
and other friends of education, for continued mental development 
and physical recuperation during the school vacation, we, the 
members of this Association, do hereby adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

NAME. 

Section i. This organization shall be known as the Teach- 
ers' Association of Northern California. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec. 2. Any person interested in the cause of education 
may become a member of this Association by the payment of an 
annual fee of one dollar. 

OFFICERS. 

• 

Sec 3. The officers of this Association shall be a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
of seven members, consisting of the President and Secretary of 
the Association and five other members to be appointed by the 
President of the Association. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Sec 4. The duties of the officers of this Association shall 
be such as usually pertain to such officers. 

DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Sec 5. The Executive Committee shall have charge of the 
preparation of programme for each annual meeting, audit all bills, 
examine all vouchers, and render a report to this Association on 
the last day of its annual session. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Sec 6. At the close of each annual meeting the time and 
place for the next annual meeting shall be determined by the 
Association. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Sec 7. This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a majority of the members present; provided such 
amendment be submitted in writing and be read not later than 
the third day of the session, and acted upon by the Association 
during the last day of the meeting. 

(V) 



PROGRAM, 



FIRST SESSION. THURSDAY, 10 A. M. 

1. Pbayer. 

2. Mu8ic~'*All Hail! Happj Greeting!" Wolverton 

3. Pbbsidbnt's Address. 

4. Lecture—" Nature Hews First in the Rough " Dr. Edwin D. Starback 

Professor of Education in Stanford Universit j. 

5. Lecture—" The Development of the Interests of Children " Ernest N. Henderson 

Professor of Psychology in the State Normal School at Chioo. 

SECOND SESSION, 2 P. M. 

1. Musio— " A Winter Lullaby " B.de Koven 

2. Number Outline for Four Years— Practical Lessons with Children Elizabeth Rogers 

Critic Teacher in the Primary Department of the State Normal School at Chico. 

3. Lecture—" Adolescence " Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck 

THIRD SESSION, 8 P. M. 

Reception to the Teachers by the Faculty of the State Normal School 

and the Teachers of Chico. 

FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, 10 A. M. 

1. Music—" Hark ! Apollo Strikes the Lyre " Bishop 

2. Lecture-" The Standards of the Profession '* Dr. Elmer E. Brown 

Professor of Pedagogy in the University of California. 

3. OROANIZA.TIOM OF INSTRUCTION IN HiOH SCHOOLS Frederic P. Johnson 

of the Red Bluff High School. 

FIFTH SESSION. 2 P. M. 

1. Music—" Crimson Glow of Sunset Fades " Boot 

2. Lbctube— " Love and Law " Dr. Thomas P. Bailey 

Associate Professor of Pedagogy in the University of California. 
8. Primary Reading Elizabeth Rogers 

SIXTH SESSION, 8 P. M. 

1 . Trio '* The Distant Chimes " 

2. Solo " Little Bird, Why Singest Thou ? " 

8. Lecture—" Art and Education " Dr. Elmer £. Brown 

SEVENTH SESSION. SATURDAY, 10 A. M. 

1. Music—" That Day " Boma 

2. Are our SchooIiChildrbn Overworked ? Guy H. Stokes 

Principal of the Marysville High School. 

3. A Course in History and Literature in the Primaby and Grammar Grades 

Rose V. Winterburn, Supervising Teacher of History and Literature in the 

Stockton Schools. 

EIGHTH SESSION. 2 P. M. 

1. Music—" Come Fairies, Trip it on the Grass Parry 

2. Nature Study— Lower Grades— Autumn Fruits Minor L. Seymour 

Professor of Biology in the State Normal School at Chico. 

3. Language— Qualitative and Quantitative Dr. Thomas P. Bailey 

4. Election op Officers and Fixing op Time and Place op Next Meeting. 

NINTH SESSION, 8 P. M. 

1. Music—" O Hail Us, Ye Free ! " Bmani 

2. Lecture—" Lest We Forget " Dr. David Starr Jordan 

President of Stanford University. 

(vi) 



JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

Of Northern California* 

CHICO, DECEMBER 1-3, 1898. 



FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

FIRST SESSION THURSDAY, lO A. M., DEC. 1ST. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the T. A. of N. C. held its first 
session in the assembly hall of the Normal School at Chico.' 

The capacity of the hall was taxed to its utmost and the 
audience was enthusiastic. 

After the invocation, the Normal Glee Club sang, " All Hail, 
Happy Greeting," by Wolverton. 

The President, C. M. Ritter, then gave the opening address. 

Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, of Stanford University, then lec- 
tured on " Nature Hews First in the Rough." 

After a short intermission, Ernest N. Henderson, of the 
Chico State Normal, spoke on " The Development of the Inter- 
ests of Children." 

The Association adjourned at 12 o'clock to reconvene at 
2 P. M. 

SECOND SESSION — THURSDAY, DEC. 1ST. 

The session was called to order at 2 P. M., and opened by a 
vocal solo by Miss Mattie Springer, "A Winter Lullaby." 

(7) 
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Miss Elizabeth Rogers, of the Chico State Normal, then gave 
a " Number Outline for Four Years — Practical Lessons With 
Children." The first lesson was in the development of eight. 
The second in the development of one hundred. The third in the 
handling of tens. 

After a short intermission. Dr. E. D. Starbuck lectured on 
^'Adolescence." 

At 4 o'clock the Association adjourned to reconvene at 
8 P. M. 

THIRD SESSION — THURSDAY, DEC. 1ST. 

The evening was devoted to a reception, at which the visit- 
ing teachers were the guests of the citizens and teachers of Chico, 
and the faculty of the Normal Schools. 

Guests were received in the parlors of the Normal School at 
8 o'clock. On the second floor, orchestral music was furnished 
throughout the evening. 

At 9 o'clock the museum was thrown open and for an hour 
the guests were entertained by projected views of Italian and 
Greek art. Prominent among them were Raphael's paintings. 

At lo o'clock a collation was served in the gymnasium. 

After a delightful evening, the gathering broke up about 
II o'clock. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

FOURTH SESSION FRIDAY, DEC. 2D. 

The session was called to order at lo o'clock, and opened 
with a chorus, " Hark! Apollo Strikes the Lyre," by the Normal 
Glee Club. 

The lecture, as announced, by Dr. E. E. Brown, of Uni- 
versity of California, was changed to " Social Aspects of Educa- 
tion." 

After a sfhort intermission, Frederic P. Johnson, of the Red 
Bluff High School, gave a lecture on " Organization of Instruc- 
tion in High Schools." 

C. T. Meredith, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was then introduced, and spoke on " Ideals and Methods in Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools." 

The Association then adjourned to reconvene at 2 P. M. 
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FIFTH SESSION FRIDAY, DEC. 2D. 

The session was called to order at 2 P. M. by President C. 
M. Ritter, and opened with a duet, " Crimson Glow of Sunset 
Fades,'' by Misses May Kimball and Mattie Springer. 

Dr. Thos. P. Barley, of the University of California, then 
lectured on " Love and Law." 

Miss EHzabeth Rogers then gave a lecture upon " Primary 
Reading," illustrating her talk by class work. 

It was announced that the citizens of Chico were waiting at 
the door with carriages to take the visiting teachers for a drive. 

The Association then adjourned at 3:30, to reconvene at 
8 P.M. 

SIXTH SESSION FRIDAY, DEC. 2D. 

The session was called to order at 8 P. M. by President C. 
M. Ritter. 

The first number on the programme was a trio, "The Distant 
Chimes," by Normal students. 

Miss May Kimball sang, " Little Bird, Why Singest Thou." 
In resf>onse to an encore she repeated the last verse. 

Dr. E. E. Brown then gave the lecture of the evening, " Art 
and Education." 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

SEVENTH SESSION SATURDAY, DEC. 3D. 

The session was called to order at lo A. M., and opened by 
a solo, *' That Day," by Mr. Robert R. Springer. 

In place of the subject as announced for the morning. Prof. 
Minor S. Seymour, of the Chico State Normal, took up the sub- 
ject, " Nature Study — Lower Grades — Autumn Fruits." This 
was illustrated by drawings. 

Mrs. Rose V. Winterbum, supervising teacher of history 
and literature in the Stockton schools, then spoke on " Original 
Documents in History." The formal talk was followed by a 
sample lesson on original sources. 

The session then adjourned until 2 P. M. 

EIGHTH SESSION SATURDAY, DEC. 3D. 

The session was called to order by President C. M. Ritter, 
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and opened with a chorus, " Come Fairies, Trip It on the Grass,'' 
by the Normal Glee Club. 

Mr. Guy H. Stokes, of the Marysville High School, then 
spoke on " Are Our Schoolchildren Overworked?" 

After a short intermission. Dr. Bailey followed on the sub- 
ject of " Language — Qualitative and Quantitative," from which 
he diverged to give a review of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion and drive home some parting thoughts. 

After a sihort intermission the President announced that the 
election of officers for the coming year, the selection of time and 
place of meeting, was in order. He requested, with the consent 
of the Association, that the time be considered first. 

Superintendent O. E. Graves, of Tehama, moved that the 
Fourth Annual Session be held between the first and fifteenth of 
August. 

The discussion was entered into by several present, and Mrs. 
M. E. Dittmar, County Superintendent of Shasta, moved to 
amend by placing the date in the last full week of October. 

The motion was carried as amended. 

Next in order was the place of meeting. F. S. Reager, of 
Orland, moved that the next session be held at Red BluflF. Guy 
H. Stokes, of Marysville, made a plea for Marysville, and placed 
that town in nomination. Superintendent O. E. Graves made a 
plea for Red BluflF. The question was put, and Red BluflF was 
made the unanimous choice. 

Superintendent O. E. Graves was placed in nomination for 
President by Mrs. M. E. Dittmar. 

Superintendent Wm. M. Finch nominated F. S. Reager. 

The ballots showed Mr. Graves received majority of votes 
and he was declared elected. 

For Vice-Presidents, F. S. Reager and Guy H. Stokes were 
placed in nomination, and the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballots of the Association. 

Miss Kate Ames, County Superintendent of Napa, was 
placed in nomination by General John Bidwell. The President in- 
structed J. D. Sweeney to cast the ballot of the Association, and 
Miss Ames was declared elected. 

The election of Assistant Secretary was passed. 

Mr. J. D. Sweeney was nominated for Corresponding Secre- 
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tary, and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the As- 
sociation, and he was declared elected. 

Mrs. M. E. Dittmar nominated Miss Margaret I. Poore for 
Treasurer. The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot, and 
Miss Poore was declared elected. 

Superintendent Wm. M. Finch offered to amend Section 3 of 
the Constitution to read as follows : The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
an Assistant Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and* an Executive Committee of seven members, consisting of 
the President and Secretary of this Association and five other 
members to be appointed by the President of the Association. 

The amendment was carried unanimously. 

Tehama County, having the largest percentage of teachers 
present, was presented with the banner by Mr. A. H. White, of 
Redding. 

Mrs. M. E. Dittmar thanked the citizens of Chico and the 
Normal Faculty in behalf of the Association, for hospitality and 
entertainment. 

NINTH SESSION — SATURDAY, DEC. 3D. 

The session was called to order by the President, and opened 
with a chorus, " O, Hail Us, Ye Free," by the Normal Glee Club. 

President C. M. Ritter announced the National Teachers* 
Association and the determination of the teachers of California 
to bring it to Los Angeles in 1899. Subscriptions were taken 
with this in view. 

President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University was 
introduced, and delivered the lecture of the evening, " Lest We 
Forget." 

At 9:45 President Ritter declared the Association adjourned 
sine die. 

C. M. RITTER, KATE AMES, 

President. Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Chico, Dec. 3, 1898. 

The Executive Committee met at 4 p. m. and audited the 
following bills: 

Mrs. M. E. Dittmar $ 1.30 

Kate Ames 25.15 

G. M. Francis 9.55 

J. A. McClelland 15.00 

C. L. Wilcoxon 1.15 

D. L. Haas .50 

H. S. Crocker 22.50* 

St. Helena Star 1 50.00 

E. E. Brown 25.00 

Mrs. Rose V. Winterburn 25.00 

Dr. David S. Jordan 25.00 

The Treasurer's report was read and passed upon as follows : 

August 5, 1898. Balance $ 36.70 

December 3, 1898. Cash received 323.00 

Total $35970 

— J 

D. S. Haas $ .50 

Chas. L. Wilcoxon 1.15 

J. A. McClelland 15.00 

G. M. Francis 9.55 

Kate Ames 9.15 

Kate Ames 16.00 

H. S. Crocker 22.50 

St. Helena Star 150.00 

Mrs. M. E. Dittmar 1.30 

E. E. Brown 25.00 

Rose V. Winterburn 25.00 

David S. Jordan 25.00 

Total Disbursements $300.15 

Total Receipts $359-7o 

Total Disbursements 300.15 

Balance on hand Dec. 3, 1898 $ 59.55 

C. M. RITTER, KATE AMES, 

President. Secretary. 



NATURE STUDY— LOWER GRADES— AUTUMN FRUITS. 

MINOR L. SEYMOUR. 

Fellow Teachers: 

Experience without growth is valueless. 

This assemblage of teachers presents to Northern California 
a new feature in its history. 

Educational toilers have for the first time, outside of County 
Institutes, quit work for conference. 

Since whatever comes to the teacher that is good, true and 
helpful passes directly into the schools, it is hoped that Boards 
of Education will give their hearty support to continue this young 
organization. 

Each year adds new testimony to the value of Nature Study. 

No time is now spent to urge its fitness, value or protit in 
the present or future. 

The problem has been worked out in all grades. 

The prospect is cheering for more of it and for better work. 

The questions with teachers are what to present and how to 
present it. 

Adaptation as to age and standing are the only requisites for 
the presentation of reading, language and number work in the 
lower grades. 

Not so in Nature Study. There is a fitness of time for the 
kind and abundance of objects. A clear sky and dry ground are 
factors in the collection of objects. 

How to preserve collections for bad weather is another 
factor. 

Custom, often an inexorable guide, is sometimes a barrier 
to the kind of work to be done. 

The courses of study in most schools place Botany in the 
spring term. 

Indeed, the custom has caused the belief that this subject 
cannot be taught in autumn or winter. 

For the first time in the speaker's experience, large classes 
in Botany were organized last autumn. 

This year larger classes find that autumn buds, leaves, 
shrubs, trees, fruits and late flowers present more than can be 
done. 

Where begin? 

For lower grades, anywhere along the line of topics named. 

If the topic of buds is chosen, valuable hints may be found 
in the November number of the Pacific Coast Journal. 

(13) 
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If leaves, flowers or fruits be chosen, ** Bailey's Lessons with 
Plants " will be found most helpful. 

Nearly every schoolhouse in Northern California is sur- 
rounded by a wealth of perfect leaves. 

Under the guidance of the teacher, easy lessons may be 
given to children of the second and third grades. A child that 
can write his name can mark out with a pencil a simple leaf. 

Leaves with entire outlines should be chosen first — such as 
the lilac, the willow, the orange. Leaves with rough edges or 
deeply cut margins are much more difficult, and should be given 
only after much practice. 



THE DEVELOPriENT OF THE INTERESTS OF CHILDREN. 

E. N. HENDERSON. 

The enormous influence of the ideas of Herbart upon peda- 
gogical theory and practice within the United States can in no 
way be better illustrated than by a glance at the practical applica- 
tions of his doctrine of interest. The notion that from the point 
of view of the pupil education begins and ends with interest, is, in 
the history of educational thought, by no means new with him. 
On the other hand he may be said to 'have been among the first 
to endeavor to give it firm philosophical foundation and to dis- 
tinguish analytically the types and uses of interest itself. The 
Kantian notion that in true moral effort we have pure inwardness 
will, without external or interested motives, be rejected and sub- 
stituted the doctrine that our characters are largely what educa- 
tion has made them, and that education is possible only by ap- 
pealing to interested motives in the child. From this point of 
view it is evident that without any intervening or additional con- 
siderations we may reach the conclusion that the course of study 
should be adapted to the child rather than he to it, that all possi- 
ble devices should be employed to catch attention and to provide 
the variety by which attention is maintained, that severity should 
be replaced by enthusiasm, and that ultimately, at least, and per- 
haps even quite early in th^ education of the child, he should be 
allowed to choose for himself what he is to study and practice. 

These notions have, in the history of our systems, been all 
carried out to some extent. Courses of study have been remod- 
eled, text-books have been revised, our schoolrooms have been 
flooded with devices to secure variety in the presentation of 
topics, and all these changes have been for the sake of bringing 
down the subject-matter to the level of the comprehension, and, 
above all, the interest of the learner. Some, and by no means the 
least important of the educators of our country declare that the 
thing has gone quite so far that there is too little left to the indi- 
vidual effort of the pupil, and that those who travel along " the 
royal road to learning " of the present day frequently reach what 
seems to them and to the system their destination with little of 
that power of severe application that the older systems engen- 
dered and which is so important in the real business of life. Then, 
too, the elective system has been pushed in some institutions to 
what by many is thought a dangerous extreme, and the theory 
that it does not matter what one studies, provided he only studies 

(15) 
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something, has, these critics assert, destroyed standards and 
uniformity, and, in the resulting vagueness and uncertainty, the 
way has been opened for superficial attainments to pass for 
thoroughness and for essentials to be neglected by those whose 
vagrant interests lead them into narrow and unimportant by- 
paths. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss school devices, 
nor learning made easy, nor the elective system. Suffice it to 
say that they are here and undoubtedly in great measure here to 
stay. Nor is it my purpose to investigate into the special re- 
sponsibility of Herbart in these matters. I have chosen to speak 
of him because, so far as I know, he seems to have been the only 
one to endeavor to deal systematically and pedagogically with 
those interests that we have busied ourselves so much in appeal- 
ing to and fostering, and because his classification, though the 
merest skeleton of a treatment, furnishes me one distinction that 
constitutes the starting point from \Vhich my provisional and in- 
adequate scheme proceeds. 

And here let me say by way of further apology that I do not 
pretend to offer more than a suggestion of a treatment of what 
must at best be a very complicated theme. In the first place the 
material that I have used to furnish the empirical basis of my 
classification is not sufficient to warrant any great boasts about 
the results. Moreover, I have scarcely spent time enough in 
criticism and elaboration to be sure that my scheme is satisfactory 
within itself and will hold together in the face of any criticism. 
But at least it is elaborate enough to furnish me ample material 
for this paper and sufficiently studied to appear consecutive in 
thought. As for the lack of empirical detail I trust I have sup- 
plied a few of the gaps by an indifferent application of psychology 
and sense. It requires so many facts to prove an\lhing nowa- 
days, and so little space will include the summary statement of 
these facts and their consequences that, although I really have 
quite a mass of material, I can tell you what I have proved by it 
very shortly. The rest of the time I shall have to fill in by the 
method just indicated. I hope that my scheme may prove sug- 
gestive, and, as it deals with the interests, may have at least a 
little of the quality of its subject-matter. 

The primary object of all education, according to Herbart, 
is to establish a firm and broad character. As an indispensable 
prerequisite to this result, it is necessary that one should have 
attained many-sided interests. It is upon the culture that these 
require and 'bring with them that character depends for its com- 
pleteness, its broadness, its justice. But the building up of many- 
sided interests is itself dependent upon the proper culture of those 
interests that are present at the beginning of education, and 
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though it is possible with proper devices to develop interest in 
anything under the sun, provided it can be even remotely as- 
sociated with human life, nevertheless it is not a hopeless task to 
attempt to group human potentialities in the matter of interest 
into great classes that represent the lines along w'hich the process 
of growth must proceed. 

The initial step taken by Herbart in this matter is to dis- 
tinguish between interest and desire. The business of education 
is to transform the one into the other. All human activity be- 
gins with interest, but the true reaction of the spirit toward the 
objects that excite it is found in desire, which therefore consti- 
tutes the ultimate expression of human activity. In further char- 
acterization Hefbart says that interest is dependent upon the 
objects that rouse it, whereas desire actively creates, modifies or 
destroys the dbjects with which it deals so that they conform to 
the plans or adapt themselves to the relations that are thought 
most satisfactory. Interest, therefore, must be nourished from 
without; desire feeds itself and actively seeks its material. In- 
terest clings to the now and here; desire is continually looking 
away from the present toward the future, in which a state of 
affairs more ideal than that now existing will be set up. We are 
interested in a new invention, a beautiful picture, a dear friend; 
but we desire to create or make use of the invention, to paint or 
own the beautiful picture, to possess or preserve the friendship 
of the one whom our affection has selected. When we are 
merely interested our active powers are still in abeyance, are yet 
lulled in the cradle of open-eyed and open-mouthed infancy; but 
with desire comes the positive neglect of that Which is before us 
that we may toil unceasingly to realize conditions for the gratifi- 
cation of some interest not now enjoyed nor to be enjoyed, our 
situation remaining what it is. 

Interest, therefore, belongs to the spectator, to the life epoch 
that is more inactive, inefficient, receptive, absorbent; desire is 
the attitude of the actor, the far-sighted, experienced master of 
circumstances, who is in no way content with watching events, 
but must, if he is to attend to them at all, take part in determin- 
ing what they shall be. Desire brings with it passion. We are 
no longer lightly pleased or lightly grieved; we cannot flit eagerly 
from this to that, rejoicing ever in each new amusement, shrink- 
ing constantly from every slight annoyance. All superficialities 
are sunk in the broad distinction between that which in our ex- 
perience has become consistent with our living creed and what is 
not thus, but must be, bitterly opposed. Our purposes drive us 
and split the universe into that which aids and that which an- 
tagonizes them. We judge actions that in themselves are iden- 
tical, both in motive and result, as on the one hand sure evidence 
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of depravity, or on the other as quite justifiable considering the 
circumstances, according as the actor is either against us or on 
our side, our foe or our friend. We pass from the Hg^t comedy 
of childhood to the tragic reality of actual struggle in the world 
of hostile nature and man. 

The Herbartian distinction that I have thus amplified is, you 
will notice, of primary importance in education. No instruction 
is in the least successful that does not in some measure convert 
interest into desire. The pupil must cease to be merely pleased 
and must come to want. The active domination of the teacher 
must gradually disappear, and in its place must be substituted, 
first, supervision, then mere cooperation, and the pupil must 
grow more and more absorbed and master of himself until at 
last he emerges entirely from the condition of tutelage upon the 
platform of mature independence in real life. 

That school training does not connect in this ideal fashion 
with real life is one of the commonest of criticisms upon educa- 
tional institutions or systems. Too often no desire is created 
within the halls of instruction, and the individual who emerges 
therefrom, either at graduation or before, finds so little connec- 
tion between his attitudes there and the ones he must assume in 
practical life, that it is as thougti he were in a different world. 
Or, as is apt to be the case, he may carry his school spirit into 
this, to him, more serious endeavor, and find that it is inadequate 
to furnish his rule of life therein when adversity widens his vision. 
But I cannot delay to deal pro and con with criticisms of this 
character. Suffice it to say that within the field of instruction 
itself this process of converting interest into desire must con- 
stantly be carried on. No interest can be long retained if it does 
not pass into a feeling of defect, a want; and if it could the pupil 
that should throughout his training remain at the stage of mere 
passive interest would be a dead weight upon the school and of 
no consequence to himself. 

The distinction thus outlined is at once seen to be of the 
greatest educational importance. But it is not merely in a science 
of education that it deserves place and consideration. It is a 
fundamental law of psychogenesis that in the course of human 
development interest must pass into desire. I shall therefore 
take this notion of Hefbart's as the primary distinction in my 
scheme illustrating the development of interests. But when Her- 
bart's way of stating the matter is carefully analyzed it will be 
seen that interest is not separated from desire by one difference 
alone. First of all we are interested in what is brought to us, we 
desire what we must obtain ourselves. In interest the mind is 
passive or comparatively so, in desire it is active and seeking. 
In the second place we are interested in the now and here, while 
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we desire what is remote and is obtained only with effort. Her- 
bart notices these two lines of distinction, but does not press the 
analysis far enough to require a terminology to express them. 
Now it is my plan to express the first difference by distinguish- 
ing between active and passive interest, and the second one by 
separating the immediate interests from those that are remote. 

It will be granted then, in the beginning, that the mainspring 
of all activity is interest. But we may remain merely on the 
stage of observation and appreciation of whatsoever is brought 
to us or what has been already gained by ourselves. The spirit 
of active endeavor may not dominate us, 'but such a condition 
can only be temporary. So long as one remains merely passive, 
he is, as it were, damming up the current of his life, and, unless 
the floods can expend themselves in action, weariness, ennui and 
all the attendant ills will follow from the flooding of the vital 
powers. This result may issue from indulgence in variety and 
the pleasures of society or sense that wealth affords, and the blase 
man of the world or the social queen worn out with ennui may be 
the consequence; it may come when prolonged speculation finds 
no output in action, as in the case of Hamlet, who realizes that 
" all the uses of the world are weary, flat, stale and unprofitable," 
but it is bound to appear when there is nothing to do or nothing 
done to relieve the pent-up energies of an excited brain. 

I do not mean to say that it is only when interest remains at 
the stage of passivity that boredom follows. One can, indeed, 
grow for a time weary of constant action, especially when the re- 
sults of that action are slight or far to seek. But the primary 
cause of this affliction is undoubtedly what I have mentioned. 
The other causes can and will be accounted for as I proceed. 
But though the disease of ennui is widespread, still active normal 
minds are very skillfull in inventing devices to relieve it. As an 
illustration of this, I might remind you of the learned professors 
whose adventures at a horse-race are recounted in the humorous 
poem of Saxe entitled " A Case of Conscience." These two gen- 
tlemen, according to the story, were fully aware of the wrong- 
fulness of a wager, but in spite of all training and all precedents, 
the excitement of the contest carried them away. The humor of 
the invention lies in the utter naturalness of the tendency that is 
represented as overmastering them. As mere spectators they 
might have admired the beauty and swiftness of the horses, they 
might "have received a pleasant stimulation from the liveliness of 
the scene, and so on indefinitely. But these interests would have 
been for the most part passive. Neither apparently cared very 
much for the money wagered, but in order to get the sum of en- 
joyment from the situation it was necessary for them actually to 
play a part therein; to cease being mere spectators, and attain a 
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vital self-initiated interest in the result. This was rendered pos- 
sible by the bet. When it was all over the money was not 
funded, and the two gentlemen felt at once and very properly 
ashamed of their proceeding. 

Who can tell how often in our schoolrooms this instinctive 
human tendency to play a part in proceedings that, according to 
outward forms then prevailing, the pupils are doomed merely to 
observe results in lines of action that we do not dream of; alas I 
in many cases quite undesirable. We all know how important it 
is to keep pupils busy, — busy either absolutely in our own way or 
in a way consistent with our plans, or absolutely in their own 
wav. A mixture of both wavs is most destructive so far as recita- 
tions and school work are concerned. 

The distinction between active and passive interest may best 
be applied in classification not to divide all interests off into two 
j^reat j^r()ui)s to be again subdivided, but rather to distinguish in 
the case of each special line of human activity the two sides or 
aspects that involve respectively the receptivity and the activity 
of the individual. The specific application of the distinction, 
therefore, will be postponed until the scheme is further developed. 
I shall now i)ass to the second aspect of the Herbartian distinciion 
between interest and desire. If we attend to this we shall divide 
interest into immediate interest, or that which is dependent directly 
upon and involved immediately with the activity with which it is 
connected, and remote interest, or that which waits for the gratifi- 
cation toward which it aims upon some distant moment with 
which, and the enjoyment of which, the present activity has noth- 
ing in connnon, except that it is a means to that far aw^ay reward — 
the end. A little child watches laborers unloading coal from 
vessels, shoveling it into wagons, and conveying it to some dis- 
tributing point. In imitation of this living, real, serious occupa- 
tion he carries into the house the coal from the coal shed. 
The hod is the wagon; in his own person he plays the part indif- 
ferently of shoveler, driver, or horses; and there is the day's work, 
and the pay bestowed by a parent employer. Here there is mani- 
festly real enjoyment in the occupation and activity for its own 
sake. But observe how differently the same task may be regarded 
when once it becomes properly a task. No thought of play, of 
impersonation, of spontaneous free enjoyment enters in. The coal 
is carried to the house, not because this is an enjoyable business 
in itself, but because the child expects the reward of the payment 
with which he may purchase some desirable toy, or, perhaps, in- 
dulge in a few thrilling hours at the circus. The young laborer is 
evidently very remotely interested in what he is doing. Yet he 
is interested therein, if for no other reason than a fear of parental 
discipline. It will at once be observed that in both cases the interest 
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of the child is active. Only while he is observing the occupation 
of the grown and toiling men, and is absorbed in its novelty, its 
variety, its seriousness, and other enchanting aspects can he be said 
to be merely passive. But when he labors himself, whether it be 
for the sake of the sport or that he may win his reward, he is him- 
self the manipulator who brings into existence the object of his 
interest, and when he assumes this role his enjoyment is com- 
monly doubly intense. The child is normally as creative, as 
active, as the man, but he has not the insight and the self-control 
to enable remotely interesting occupations to dominate him. 

I shall postpone the discussion of the genesis and growth of 
remote interest until I have otitlined the immediate interests of 
childhood. In this province we are distinctly on children's 
ground. For the life of the child is the heedless happy enjoy- 
ment of the moment, for the most part. The problem then is to 
work out the broad lines along which such enjoyment may be 
gained. 

First of all there is a manifest division. The new-born babe 
with its almost complete lack of even sense life, what is there for 
its consciousness that can excite even a spark of interest? Plainly 
little else but pleasure, or pain, by which I mean the mere agree- 
ableness of sensations, or their painfulness independent of any 
elements derived from the higher emotions, or the activities of the 
intellect. We have the pleasantness of moderate warmth, of 
smooth soft contact, of sweet tastes, or lulling sounds, and the 
pains of hunger, of disease in the many forms in which it assails 
the infant, or, during the later weeks, the hurt of pinched flesh, 
or the disagreeableness of bitter tastes. These interests are what 
I shall call the interests of sense, and they are at once to be divided 
into the negative interest in pain and the positive interest in 
pleasure. 

In the first few weeks of its life then the infant has little to 
live for in its new home save to experience the interests of sense, 
and it takes these as they come passively. Even its cries are mere 
impulsive, reflex or instinctive acts, not in the least calculated 
to express discomfort or to gain assistance or relief from pain. 
Desire has not yet been born but waits upon experience that there 
may be a clearly conscious end to be desired. But when the child 
has once discovered that wailing is an activity, that may, and 
usually does, procure some substantial pleasure or mitigation of 
pain, it has clearly passed beyond the merely passive interest in 
these vital matters, and has become an agent in respect to them. 
The primary form of this attitude is perhaps the half relief attend- 
ant upon mere crying. The distracting influence of this occupa- 
tion renders it a persistent one, and the child thus becomes inter- 
ested in his own activity as in itself pleasure giving. This is in 
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no sense a remote interest. The activity itself is attractive, be- 
cause of its contrast with the condition that precedes it. Soon, 
however, the interest in this occupation takes a turn leading to 
still more important developments. The cry is discovered to 
excite the attention, and to obtain the aid and comfort of nurse or 
parent. When this is once realized the possibilities of the activity 
become to the mind of the child many times enlarged, and the 
interest is doubtless added to in the same proportion. The child 
delights in crying no longer, merely because it is distraction from 
pain, but because it is an experience suffused with the agreeable- 
ness of an eager, undoubting expectancy. But the consummation 
of this special line of developmenf is not yet reached. Constant 
repetitions of this new and delightful experience of summoning 
others to its aid becomes a joy in itself, and the child cries for 
the mere love of crying when there is no pain to be relieved. 
The activity has become so interpenetrated with the pleasure of 
restored well-being that it needs no spur of discomfort to stir it 
up. Lastly, when the intellectual powers become fully awake and 
the excitement of expectancy has become an intoxication much 
sought and dearly pleasing to the child, there dawns upon it the 
consciousness of its potency in respect to the realization of the 
result hoped for and anticipated. It now cries not for the sake 
of mere distraction from pain, nor because crying is pleasantly 
associated with a removal of trouble by external agency, and is 
therefore in itself an agreeable occupation under the circum- 
stances, nor for the love of crying under any circumstances, even 
when it is at its ease, but because it has come to realize that wizard- 
like it is evoking strange results from simple sounds, and the 
mystic wail is the ring of the despot's scepter. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that the interests of sense, 
though, in the beginning passive, rapidly pass over into important 
though rudimentary active forms, and, yet, still further, with 
unbroken line of march into interest that cannot at all be called 
mere interest in the simple sense forms of pleasure or pain, but 
is plainly associated with higher powers and emotions. The 
principle of irradiation or transformation as it is variously called, 
by which the affective quality of simple sensuous mental states 
becomes transferred to higher, more elaborately constructed 
psychoses, may thus be said to rest on the passage from the 
passive to the active state. When interpreted broadly it consti- 
tutes what may probably be called the leading law in the develop- 
ment of our emotional life. The transformation has been fol- 
lowed in the case of only one defensive act, and no account has 
been taken of further possible complications such as might result 
from gradual modifications of the character of this act itself, but 
the number and extent of such changes are doubtless very great. 
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Assuming that the method of transition has been made clear, I 
shall now pass on to the interest that because it is attached to 
more developed and highly elaborate cognition I have called that 
of the intellect. 

If the analysis just given of the factors of interest that cluster 
about the act of crying be carefully examined it will be noticed 
that there are two which plainly reach beyond mere sense and 
pertain properly to the intellect. The one we have already clearly 
distinguished. It is the interest in power so strongly manifested 
in most children, and so keen a source of delight in their early 
reign of tyranny. The other, however, is so closely interwoven 
with the sensuous pleasure that accompanies it that its more 
elaborate character is not readily to be discovered. This is the 
interest of expectancy, the joy of anticipating the recurrence of 
familiar experiences. It is possible to suppose that even in the 
case of crying the child might come to be concerned solely in the 
delight of an experiment around which the little comedy of ex- 
pectancy, anxiety and happy consummation of the anticipated 
takes place, and we at once notice that in so doing he has risen 
to the plane of the investigator, and has fairly swamped his own 
way through the undergrowth of the interests of sense. But it 
will be noticed that this interest is different in character from that 
in his power over the conduct of others. This distinction I shall 
elaborate into a division between what I shall call the neutral or 
impersonal interests, and the personal ones. The first of these 
classes includes all interests that do not involve directly, and as 
the basis of their quality, relations among individuals. The per- 
sonal interests, on the other hand, involve a clear consciousness 
of some aspect of the self as a factor in society. 

I call to your attention the infant lying quietly in its cradle, 
without bodily pain or discomfort, but on the contrary having a 
feeling of vigorous content, wide-eyed and open-mouthed. In 
this condition what are the characteristics of the objects that 
claim its attention and arouse its interest. Before it lies the great 
field of the new, and every object that is striking enough to catch 
the eye is also wonderful enough almost to rouse astonishment. 
In the midst of such an embarrassment of riches there seems little 
doubt that the child, overwhelmed by the multiplicity of the 
world of sense and unable to make its way therein except with 
painful slowness, should seek those objects that have become 
familiar, and dwell with them, rejoicing in each new recognition 
with much keener delight than in any merely novel appearance. 
Strange objects, even when they attract attention, are commonly 
avoided, often even with terror, and it is only after the child has re- 
turned to them again and again that they win from toleration 
and finally approving interest. From the intellectual point of 
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view also, Preyer declares that children notice likeness sooner 
than difference. How often are acquaintances embarrassed at 
being saluted by the youngster newly emerged into the dignity 
of a conversing animal with the title '' papa." It is not to be sup- 
posed that the child does not notice any difference between indi- 
viduals dressed in male attire, and of course, while it is as yet un- 
equipped with a fair vocabulary for expressing distinctions, it is 
compelled to make what few words it has cover a wide range of 
objects. But to say this does not at all impugn the fundamental 
doctrine that children during their earliest years are more inter- 
ested in the familiar than in the novel, and that the former claims 
by far the larger share of their attention, and this fact doubtless 
explains why the healthy babe has so little need of distraction. 
A few familiar figures, the countenance of the mother, the cradle, 
and the ordinary materials with which it every day is fed or 
dressed, these are enough ; or, if the child be assured of the pres- 
ence of these it will lie for long stretches contemplating vaguely, 
yet with ever-increasing sense of familiarity, the walls or ceiling, 
or patiently listening to the monotonous lullaby. 

But when once our adventurer has become acquainted in a 
passive way with its ordinary surroundings and has gained intel- 
lectual strength enough to feel promptings to more vigorous 
action and more lively experience, or, perhaps, when feeling 
greater security through custom, it begins to fall victim to the 
intoxication of excitement or distraction, we see growing rapidly 
a second interest, not contradictory, as might be supposed, but 
rather complimentary to the interest in the familiar. This I shall 
call the interest in the novel. It is a common mistake to suppose 
that children of even school age are absorbed in novelty and that 
the familiar has very little charm to attract them or to hold their 
attention. They must be amused by presenting something new, 
we may think, otherwise they will grow uneasy and their wits will 
wander. All this is very true within certain limits. But it must 
be remembered, none the less, that although novel objects are 
very effective in distracting the attention from that on which it 
rests, yet they cannot gain nor hold the thought of the child 
unless they fasten upon its recognition in some way. The theory 
is a good Herbartian one, you will notice, and is quite as im- 
portant for education as for psychology. 

But I cannot dwell further on these two phases of child in- 
terest. I shall merely call your attention in passing to the fact 
that while both are or may be merely passive, yet the advance 
from the interest in the familiar to that in the novel is wont to be 
made through increase in the child's activity and sense of power. 
For while at first it flees from the strange to gain the more com- 
fortable commonplace, yet when its fear and its sense of con- 
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fusion are once conquered, and it has fairly gained the spirit of 
experiment and investigation, then it is apt to become much more 
imperious in selection and active in disposing of the objects that 
present themselves, and among the qualities that are demanded 
we discover one that more and more, until staid maturity, and 
then often enough, none the less, is a most important source of 
interest. This is intensity or vigor in the experience. The 
natural energies of the child are such that without the stir and 
rush of life its interest will rapidly wane. Unquestionably this 
point should be considered in analyzing the causes that urge the 
child to replace mere passive by active interest. For when it 
acts so many more currents of sense life are set vibrating that 
the excitement of the moment is enormously increased. Con- 
trast, for instance, the complexity of experience involved in pro- 
ducing a sound as against merely hearing some one make it. In 
the one case we have perhaps just one sensation or perception: 
in the other we have sound, perhaps sight, and invariably the 
stimulating feeling that comes from active muscular movement, 
indeed practically a disturbance of the whole internal economy. 
If you do not believe it, get, if you can, a sleepy pupil to talking 
and watch him wake up. The revival of interest, you will ob- 
serve, will be agreeable. 

It will be agreed, then, that a third and rapidly growing more 
absorbing type of impersonal interest is the interest in vividness. 
Taken with the interest in the familiar and that in the novel, it 
promises us what seems to me a fairly complete division of the 
more rudimentary impersonal interests. But by combination and 
elaboration from these simpler forms we discover developing cer- 
tain more intricate interests that constitute the central emotional 
elements in the higher activities of intellectual life. These are 
'the interest in reality and that in harmony. It will be at once 
seen that the real is familiar, and that it has enough vividness 
added in to prevent it from lapsing into dreaminess and enough 
novelty to carry it beyond mere memory into the surprising ex- 
perimental now. Out from these two interests, which I shall desig- 
nate the secondary impersonal interests, arise on the one hand 
from desire to get at reality, curiosity and scientific interest, 
which have as their active phase investigation, and on the other 
hand from desire to come in contact with the harmonious, or 
beautiful, aesthetic interest which passes commonly with swift- 
ness whenever roused into the active endeavor toward artistic 
creation. 

Passing in brief review the impersonal interests, we have 
then, as the primary and fundamental ones, the interest in (a) 
familiarity, (b) vividness, (c) novelty : as secondary, more complex 
and elaborate, interest in (d) harmony and (e) reality. The inter- 
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est in reality embraces within the complexity of its peculiar 
quality an element that is familiar. The utterly strange, that 
which we can in no way fasten into the experiences of our past, 
and thereby render natural and according to rule, is invariably 
productive of a sense of unreality. We cannot believe it until we 
have experimented with it, molded it into some form that is 
adapted to our previous history and conceptions, and converted 
it as it were into the bone and muscle of our own mental lives. 
Moreover, the real is novel also, or contains an element of nov- 
elty. It is that which we can test by the senses, that which never 
fails to respond to the proper experiment by some new and em- 
phatic objective evidence of its existence. A hot stove, however, 
often we may have experienced it, confronts our fingers with the 
ever new and ever living burn, that each time it is experienced 
is at the moment apparently more painful and hence novel. If 
we were able to cut off all the inlets of sense and dwell onlv with 
our memories, then indeed the world of reality would fade far 
away from us, for there would be no more novelty, no more eager 
expectation that the world of things might in some surprising 
way gratify. Often, indeed, when we have lived so intensely that 
experience has little more to offer us to excite surprise and stir 
in us a sense of the reality of things, we grope blindly into what 
seems a great world of mere nothingness, as Macbeth to whom 

" Life is a mocking shadow, a poor player, 
Who struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

Again, if we notice, the real is always vivid. This quality of 
vividness is unquestionably always associated with novelty, so 
closely associated that there is sometimes a tendency to identify 
the two. But, nevertheless, if we examine carefully we may at 
once see that there is a difference between the two as qualities of 
experience. Moreover, though the objects that possess the one 
quality commonly also have the other, yet there are clearly varia- 
tions in the degree of each that do not correspond; an object may 
gain in vividness without gaining in novelty, and vice versa. 

Now, it is evident that the interest in reality being thus 
complicated is later developed than the three primary interests 
that play a part in constituting it. And, what is still more impor- 
tant, without all the factors, the sense of reality will degenerate 
into the sense of whatsoever factor is dominant. There are some 
people (even teachers are found in this list) to whom familiarity 
is the essential attribute of the real. They studiously avoid all 
new or strange facts, theories or expedients as destructive of 
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that good sane sense of the reahty to which they are wedded even 
more devotedly than those through whose influence they have 
derived their conceptions. But we may err even as much on the 
other side. We may hasten after the novel and the vivid so eag- 
erly that we do not appropriate it, do not seize the underlying 
principles of argreement that join it with the world we know and 
call the field of reality. In that large scientific interest that is the 
goal toward which education should certainly tend, there lies 
more than mere contented conservatism, hard-headed though it 
may be, and on the other hand far more than mere curiosity; but 
both traits must be encouraged, and in the proper stimulation of 
each lies one of the shrewdest arts of the teacher. 

Again, it should be noticed that the active side of the interest 
in reality, the side that summons the powers, is that which con- 
cerns itself in mastering and reducing the strange to the rule of 
common life. Rudely put, it is the reduction of the novel to the 
familiar that constitutes the aim of scientific efforts. The interest 
in investigation becomes the desire for system, law, order, for the 
complete view of the world that science and philosophy fondly 
dream to attain. Herein, therefore, greatest effort must be ex- 
pended, not to clog the curiosity of the learner by a wild and in- 
discriminate mass of material, but to cultivate in him the eager 
delight in gathering the material presented into the net of the 
understanding. 

On the other hand, in connection with the interest in the 
harmonious, aesthetic interest, we discover that the active side 
appears rather in the endeavor to give rise to some new illustra- 
tion of those harmonious effects that delight in human experi- 
ence. The endeavor here is not to reduce the novel to the familiar 
but rather to discover some novel guise wherein the familiar 
may appear that it may still please the mind long used to it. 

But it will be necessary to pass at once from this somewhat 
protracted discussion of impersonal interests. Long before 
reality or harmony have become objects of eager search to the 
child, it has developed another class of interests, that with the 
majority of men quite usurps the throne of dominion in con- 
sciousness. These are the interests I have denominated personal. 
They appear in the child as soon as it begins to notice and recog- 
nize the helpfulness of that peculiar object in its experience that 
it learns later to designate as mother or nurse. Constant associa- 
tion of the attentions and caresses of this object with pleasure of 
various sorts and relief from pain give rise probably in the child's 
mind to a sense of comfort in them even when they are not 
needed, or produce no specially helpful result. The child gets to 
crave attention as mere attention, not as a relief from positive 
discomfort. When later on the caresses and utterances of the 
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mother and of others are dimly understood, the demand for 
attention becomes the longing for sympathy. Herein we have 
what is probably the first clearly developed personal interest. I 
am inclined to regard it as fundamental within the field of per- 
sonal interests, and while primarily passive it is able, when de- 
veloped and transformed, to stimulate and feed upon the in- 
tensest of activity. It animates not merely the child, but plays a 
prominent part in the drama of the inner life throughout the his- 
tory of the individual. It constitutes the foundation of the 
passive side of what is known as love, an interest that, if we are 
to judge by modern fiction, comprises no small part of the sum 
total of the interests of humanity. I do not think it too much to 
say that our capacity for love in the higher intellectual sense is 
bom of our craving for attention. In the management of little 
children this interest, as you will all agree, must be employed 
constantly, — more perhaps than any other. 

But often enough the child notices that the attention that was 
wont to be bestowed upon it falls upon some other object. At 
first this other object is probably not clearly seen nor understood. 
But the bestowal of attention is recognized, and instantly the 
child's craving for it is roused. It must not be thought that the 
child has possessed itself already of the emotion of jealousy. On 
the contrary it has not yet risen to the intellectual status of such 
an emotion. To acquire this it is necessary that it should have 
become clearly conscious that there are others like itself, or, at 
any rate, to be classed roughly with self, who are being favored 
more. This insight comes doubtless through a process of com- 
parison supplemented by imitation. But without going into it 
further, it may be said that through some such stages is devel- 
oped the interest in superiority, the next prominent interest of 
childhood. 

The interest in superiority is only a development from the 
interest in sympathetic attention due to increased insight and ex- 
perience. Very often it is indeed confounded with the latter, as 
when children cry when others about them receive the attentions 
they have had bestowed upon themselves. It has been pointed 
out that the child is here not playing the part of a dog in the 
manger, but rather that, absorbed as it is in the contemplation of 
the longed-for caresses, it uses every means that in its experi- 
ence has teitded to direct these toward itself. It is an egoist and 
has not yet risen to the social plane of selfishness. When, how- 
ever, the interest in superiority is once developed, it manifests it- 
self in countless forms. The capacity for rivalry appears, and 
with it, when the child develops its powers, the desire by its own 
efforts to excel others. Thus we have ambition, or when the 
mere exercise of power in this way is superadded to disappoint- 
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ment in not having attained the required status, interest in re- 
venge appears, and revenge can be pure even in small children, 
so that there is no thoug'ht of gain save in the destruction of the 
joy denied one's self and usurped by another. 

The interest in superiority takes on two forms with the de- 
veloping intelligence of the child. Primarily it is purely indi- 
vidual, but it soon becomes social, and others are swept in and 
identified with the self and its ambitions. The feeling of social 
superiority is a constant factor when once it is developed, and the 
emotions of the little child that are connected with it are quite as 
keen as those felt in later life, although, as in the case of most 
other pure emotions, not so lasting. The violent partisanships 
of children are sufficient proof for this assertion. 

Again, we may notice that in the complicated feeling of love 
there dwells an element by no means slight that is plainly to be 
identified with the interest in superiority. To be the elect, the 
chosen one, is certainly a fundamental demand in most human 
affections, and the pleasure that lies in such choice must certainly 
rest back upon the primal interest in superiority. A totally un- 
requited love is, I am disposed to think, a rare and exotic plant in 
human consciousness. At any rate the imagination must be 
able to conceive the likelihood of the selection that the passion 
longs for. 

The personal interests so far considered, though they have 
active forms, are yet in the main passive. But there early ap- 
pears a type of child activity, imitation, that modern psychologists 
are disposed to regard as of the highest importance in human de- 
velopment. Through this the child works for the greater part in 
gaining mastery of himself and assimilating himself to his kind. 
It must be said, however, that primarily imitation does not repre- 
sent an interest of a child. Rather does it provide material for 
the growth of the child's insights, powers and interests. Through 
imitation the child learns what it can do, and 'by attributing to 
others the same feelings that it derives from imitation it gets 
some insight into their feelings and nature. But that the child 
delights in imitation for its own sake is probably untrue. It is 
rather that its own activity is pleasant, providing, as this does, 
vivid experience and an outlet for impulses, an outlet that is most 
easily and swiftly supplied througfh imitation; or that through 
this activity the interest in the novel, the vivid and the familiar 
finds constant gratification in the continual reproduction and rec- 
ognition in novel, striking forms of that already seen and known ; 
or that some personal interest through the imitative form is satis- 
fied or given its birth. 

It is in connection with this last point that I wish especially 
to consider the mimicry of the child. We have already noted 
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how interest in the sympathy of others may with increasing in- 
sight pass into interest in superiority. The feeling of antag- 
onism that rises in the mind of the child when once it recognizes 
that others like itself are thwarting the gratification of its crav- 
ing for sympathy, develops quickly enoug'h into an interest in the 
superiority of one's self as against others in respect to the appre- 
ciation of our fellows. On the other hand, when those sympa- 
thetic acts that have proved in the child's own case so productive 
of happiness are imitated and the child assumes the role of the 
attentive parent, feeling the sense of superiority and of patronage 
that inheres in this new part, we may say that there is fairly bom 
that which may become the tenderest, perhaps the loftiest, of hu- 
man interests, the interest in sympathy for others. And here we 
are indeed on ground of the child's own activity. No small field 
of action either is this primitive altruism, though the interest is 
somewhat evanescent, as are most childish emotions. The doll, 
the mother, the blind man, the tiny bug, or the kitten; toward all 
these the child gets an opportunity to display its sympathy and 
so to develop those tastes that will eventually result in the ap- 
proved husband or wife, or parent or philanthropist. 

There still remain for consideration, under the head of per- 
sonal interests, two, which I shall call respectively the interest in 
power and the interest in possession^ and while these may be mani- 
fested without special reference to society, yet, since they seem 
to be natural developments of the interest in superiority and in 
sympathy for others, it has seemed best to place them in this po- 
sition in the scheme, at least for the present. The interest in 
power springing up, as it does, partially from the sense of con- 
trol exercised over one's own body, as in crying, but developing 
quickly through the discovery of one's efficiency in dominating 
the acts of others, is, I am confident, throughout life closely 
bound up with interest in superiority. Even where the struggle is 
with the inanimate forces of nature, I find, in my own case at least, 
that I am personifying these powers, or am subtly comparing 
myself with others in such a contest, or posing half-consciously 
for the public admiration that my imagination supplies to me. 
The tendency to personification wherever there is activity is un- 
questionably present in the childhood of the race, and there 
seems little change among the children of to-day. I am, there- 
fore, so far, at any rate, inclined to classify the interest in power 
as, properly speaking, an active outgrowth of the interest in 
superiority. 

As for the interest in possession it might be urged that here 
there is required no sense of personality or of comparison with 
others. That a human being, even if he were living in solitude, 
might gather together means for a future livelihood, does not 
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seem inconceivable. Such, indeed, might be a natural instinct 
inherited from brute ancestors like the labor of bees and ants, or 
the burying of bones by dogs. Yet in the case of children grow- 
ing up in society it seems to me that in so far as acquisition is 
consciously interesting there is little or no thought of an end to 
be gained. The child delights in possession long before it has 
acquired the capacity to grow interested in occupations as means 
to distant ends. The interest in acquisition that accompanies the 
instinct, if such there may be said to be (which is I imagine 
doubtful), derives its quality from the interest in superiority, and 
appears when, through experience, the child has come to realize 
what he can successfully demand, and has therefore at least a 
rude conception of ownership. This notion attaches not only to 
things, but to persons as well, and becomes the interest in posses- 
sion when once the demands are interfered with by another, and 
jealousy leads to greedy appropriation as a means of defense. It, 
therefore, appears long before any experience of the necessity of 
provision for the future has compelled this attitude on the part 
of the child. 

But if the interest in possession appears long "before the child 
can be said to have acquired the power of being absorbed in that 
by which it can attain some remote end in which primarily it is in- 
terested, still the temper brought about by the practice of acqui- 
sition may suggest and lead directly to pursuits that are of inter- 
est in the long run, we may safely say, largely because of their 
results. We drift naturally through mere practice in such occu- 
pations as gratify our immediate interest into lines of work that 
piove ultimately advantageous to us, and solid society deals cun- 
ningly with our immediate interests in order that through them 
we may become able to work. For work is such, not when it is 
made mere play, by artificially joining to some occupation not 
naturally interesting an interest that renders it so, but when there 
is self-control necessary in order that one may deny himself for 
the future. Herein we come, indeed, very close to morality, 
which, through devious pathways, has been nevertheless surely 
coming to light. 

Our interest in labor, remote interest, I have called it, comes 
to us very slowly, but when it does fasten firmly upon our fancy, 
it is perhaps the most tenacious of all. The craze for work seizes 
the individual, and only death can topple over its constantly 
growing power. By it we may not be rendered misers or tyrants, 
but there are very few of those light-hearted ones who do not 
become enslaved by the occupation, and most find therein com- 
fort strangely disproportionate to the practical rewards that ex- 
ternally constitute the reason for their labors. 

At this point I am constrained to bring to a conclusion this 
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treatment, perforce abstract and dry of what is certainly one of 
the richest and most concrete of the themes that psychology 
furnishes us. If the matters with which I have dealt thus briefly 
and imperfectly could be thoroughly comprehended and well 
set forth their exposition would beyond doubt constitute a funda- 
mental element in the science of education. What I hope to have 
done is not so much to have given practical suggestions for use 
in the schoolroom, though I have indicated a few of these, nor 
to have furnished you a clear and complete account of the inter- 
ests of childhood, but rather to have so dealt with the leading 
ones as to give some notion of their development, their conse- 
quences, and their significance. If what I have said may suggest 
to you a new, perhaps a more scientific, method of attacking a 
subject with which every teacher must in his own way deal, I am 
confident that your own endeavors along the lines thus indicated 
will not prove without interest and profit to yourselves and to 
others, who, by slow stages, are making their way through the 
devious mazes of what is known as child study. 

• TABLE OF THE INTERESTS. 

Passive, Active, 

I. Immediate interests 
A. Interests of sense. 

1. Negative Pain Actions avoiding pain. 

2. Positive Pleasure Actions prolonging pleasure. 

B. Intellectual interests. 

1. Impersonal interests. 
Primary. 

(fl) Novelty Surprise Invention. 

{o) Vividness Lively experience. Great activity. 

\d) Familiarity Recognition Imitation and symbolism. 

Secondary. 

ids Realitv Curiosity, Scien- 

\a) «.eaiuy ^.g^ interest .... Investigation. 

(^) Harmony .^thetic interest. . Artistic creation. 

2. Personal interests. 

(a) Interest in sympathetic attention of others. 
(d) Interest in superiority. 

1. Individual j Self-satisfaction Ambition. 

2. Social { Jealousy Revenge. 

(c) Interest in sympathy for others. 

{d) Interest in power Displajr. 

\eS Interest in possession Acquisition. 

II. Remote interest Work. 



IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 

Last May I spoke before my people at home on the subject of 
Imperialism. I took my title, as I take now my text, from Kip- 
ling's " Recessional,'* the noblest hymn of our century: " Lest 
we forget." For it seemed to me then, just after the battle of 
Manila, that we might forget who we are and what we stand for. 
In the sudden intoxication of far-off victory, with the conscious- 
ness of power and courage, with the feeling that all the world is 
talking of us, our great stern mother patting us on the back, and 
all the lesser peoples looking on in fear or envy, we might lose 
our heads. But greater glory than this has been ours before. 
For more than a century our nation has stood for something 
higher and nobler than success in war, something not enhanced 
by a victory at sea, or a wild bold charge over a hill lined with 
masked batteries. We have stood for civic ideals, and the great- 
est of these, that government should make men by giving them 
freedom to make themselves. The glory of the American Re- 
public is that it is the embodiment of American manhood. It 
was the dream of the fathers that this should always be so, — that 
American government and republican manhood should be co-ex- 
tensive, that the nation shall not go where freedom cannot go. 

This is the meaning of Washington's Farewell Address: that 
America should grow strong within herself, should keep out of 
all fights and friendships that are not her own, should secure no 
territory in which a free man cannot live, and should own no 
possessions that may not in time be numbered among the United 
States. In other words, America should not be a power among 
the nations, but a nation among the powers. This view of the 
function our country rests on is no mere accident of revolution or 
isolation. It has its base in sound political common sense, and 
in the rush of new claims and new possibilities we should not for- 
get this old wisdom. 

This year 1898 makes one of the three world-crises in our 
history. Twice before have we stood at the parting of the ways. 
Twice before have wise counsels controlled our decision. The 
first crisis followed the war of the Revolution. Its question was 
this. What relation shall the weak, scattered colonies of varying 
tempers and various ambitions bear to one another? The answer 
was, the American Constitution, the federation of self-governing 
United States. 

The second crisis came through the growth of slavery. The 
union of the States, we found, could not " permanently endure 
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half slave, half free." These were the words of Lincoln at 
Springfield in 1858, — the words that made Douglas Senator from 
Illinois, that made Lincoln the first President of the re-united 
States. These are the words which, fifty years ago, drove the 
timid away in fear, that rallied the strong to brave deeds in face 
of a great crisis. And this was our decision: Slavery must die 
that the Union shall live. 

The third crisis is on us to-day. It is not the conquest of 
Spain, not the disposition of the spoils of victory which first 
concerns us. It is the spirit that lies behind it. Shall our armies 
go where our institutions cannot? Shall territorial expansion take 
the place of Democratic freedom? Shall our invasion of the 
Orient be merely an incident, an accident of a war of knight- 
errantry, temporary and exceptional? Or is it to mark a new 
policy, the reversion from America to Europe, from Democracy 
to Imperialism? 

It is my own belief that the crisis is already passing. Our 
choice for the future is made. We have already lost our stomach 
for Imperialism, as we come to see what it means. A century of 
republicanism has given the common man common sense, and 
the tawdry glories of foreign dominion already cease to dazzle 
and deceive. But the responsibilities of our acts are upon us. 
Hawaii and Alaska are ours already. Cuba and Porto Rico we 
cannot escape, and, most unfortunate of all, the most of us see 
no clear way to justice toward the Philippines. The insistent 
duties of " Compulsory Imperialism " already clamor for our 
attention. 

In the face of these tremendous problems, the nation should 
at least be serious. It is not enough to swell our breasts over the 
glories of national expansion, roll up our eyes, and prate about 
the guiding finger of Providence, while the black swarm of our 
political vultures swoop down on our new possessions. To the 
end that we may understand the serious work of " Compulsory 
Imperialism,'* let us look briefly at a number of easy propositions 
or axioms of political science pertinent, each in its degree, to the 
topic before us. 

Colonial expansion is not national growth. By the spirit of 
our Constitution our Nation can expand only with the growth 
of freedom. It is composed not of land but of men. It is a 
self-governing people, gathered in self-governing United States. 
There is no objection to national expansion where honorably 
brought about. If there were any more space to be occupied by 
American citizens, who could take care of themselves, we would 
cheerfully overflow and fill it. But Colonial Aggrandizement is 
not national expansion; slaves are not men. Wherever degen- 
erate, dependent or alien races are within our borders to-day, 
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they are not part of the United States. They constitute a social 
problem; a menace to peace and welfare. There is no solution 
of race problem or class problem until race or class can solve it 
for itself. Unless the negro can make a man of himself through 
the agencies of freedom, free ballot, free schools, free religions, 
there can be no solutions of the race problem. Already Booker 
Washington warns us that this problem unsettled is a national 
danger greater than the attack of armies within or without. The 
race problems of the tropics are perennial and insoluble, for free 
institutions cannot exist where free men cannot live. 

The territorial expansion now contemplated would not ex- 
tend our institutions, because the proposed colonies are incapable 
of civilized self-government. It would not extend our nation, be- 
cause these regions are already full of alien races, and are not 
habitable by Anglo-Saxon people. The strength of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization lies in the mental and physical activity of men and in 
the growth of the home. Where activity is fatal to life, the 
Anglo-Saxon decays, mentally, morally, physically. The home 
cannot endure in the climate of the tropics. Mr. IngersoU once 
said that if a colony of New England preachers and Yankee 
schoolma'ams were established in the West Indies, the third 
generation would be seen riding bareback on Sunday to the cock- 
fights. Civilization is, as it were, suffocated in the tropics. It 
lives, as Benjamin Kidd suggests, as though under deficiency of 
oxygen. The only American who can live in the tropics without 
demoralization is the one who has duties at home and will never 
go there. 

The advances of civilization are wholly repugnant to the 
children of the tropics. To live without care, reckless and dirty, 
to have no duties and to be in no hurry, with the lottery, cock- 
fight and games of chance for excitement, is more to them than 
rapid transit, telegraphic communication, literature, art, educa- 
tion and all the joys of Saxon civilization. The Latin Republics 
fail for reasons inherent in the nature of the people. There is 
little civic coherence among them ; feelings are mistaken for real- 
ities, words for deeds and boasting for accomplishment. Hence 
great words, lofty sentiments, fuss and feathers generally takf 
the place of action. 

The freedom of Spanish America is for the most part mili- 
tary despotism. It is said of the government of Russia that it h 
" despotism tempered by assassination." That of most of our 
sister republics is assassination tempered by despotism. Mexico, 
the best of them, is not a republic; it is a despotism, the splendid 
tyranny of a man strong and wise, who knows Mexico and how 
to govern her, a humane and beneficent tyrant. 

We shall find in Cuba all the problems that vex Latin Amer- 
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ica. There are three things inseparable from the life of the 
Cuban people, — the cigarette, the lottery ticket and the machete. 
These stand for vice, superstition and revenge. From my own 
visit to Havana two keen recollections remain. In the early 
morning the markets are filled by a long procession of loaded 
burros who come down the mountain-side. These bring every- 
thing that is eatable, — with the rest live pigs and sheep. Pigs 
and sheep alike are tied in pairs and hung saddle-wise, head 
downward from the backs of the donkeys. From two until four 
in the morning the long procession comes in, the pigs lustily 
squealing, the sheep helpless and dumb. But nobody cares for 
an animal's pain. There is no society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in Cuba. There are not many who could 
understand even the purpose of such a society. In Havana bull- 
fights follow the church services, not real fights but slaughter. A 
horse lame and blind is ripped up by an infuriated bull, who in 
turn is done to death by the stab of a skillful butcher. At 
Christmas time all interest centers in the lottery. Everybody 
buys lottery tickets. Charms, fortune-tellers, astrology and all 
the machinery of superstition are brought into play to select the 
lucky numbers. " How many days old am I? How many days 
old is my Dolores? How many days old was I on. my lucky day 
when I drew the prize last year? How can I find my lucky num- 
ber?*' These matters are talked of everywhere, on the streets, in 
the church, in the wine rooms, in the theaters. One hears the 
parrots on their posts at the gate discussing the very same ques- 
tions. The birds rattle off the names and numbers as glibly as 
their master, and with as high a conception of the possibilities of 
life. 

The people of Cuba prefer the indolence of Spanish rule, 
however corrupt and brutal, to the bustling, blunt ways of the 
Anglo-Saxon. They would take their chances at starvation or 
butchery rather than clean up their towns. To suppress lottery 
and cock-fight would make life not worth living. The Puritan 
Sabbath and the self-control it typifies would be worse to them 
than the flames of Purgatory. 

We are pledged to give self-government to Cuba. This we 
cannot do in full without the risk of seeing it relapse into an 
anarchy as repulsive, if not as hopeless, as the tyranny of Spain. 
•Only the splendid apparition of the man on horseback could 
bring this to an end. The dictator may bring Law, but not 
democracy. Its ultimate fate and ours is Annexation. It is too 
near us and our interests for us to leave it to its fate, and to the 
schemes of its own small politicians. It therefore remains for us 
to annex and assimilate Cuba, but not at once. We must take 
our time, and do it in decency and order, as we have taken Alaska 
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and Hawaii. We take Cuba, Porto Rico and Hawaii, not because 
we want them, but because we have no friends who can manage 
them well and give us no trouble, and it is possible that in a 
century or so they may become part of our nation as well as of 
our territory. American enterprise will flow into Cuba, no doubt, 
when Cuba is free. It will clean up the cities, stamp out the 
fevers, build roads where the trails for mule-sleds are, and rail- 
roads where the current of traffic goes. Doubtless a great indus- 
trial awakening will follow our occupation of Cuba when we have 
taken away the barrier of our tariffs. 

The Anglo-Saxon nations have certain ideals on which their 
political superstructure rests. The great political -service of 
England is to teach respect for Law. The British Empire rests 
on British Law. The great political service of the United States 
is to teach respect for the Individual Man. The American re- 
public rests on individual manhood, the " right divine of man, 
the million trained to be free." The chief agency in the develop- 
ment of free manhood is the recognition of the individual man 
as the responsible unit of government. This recognition is not 
confined to local and municipal affairs, as is practically the case 
in England, but extends to all branches of government. 

It is the axiom of democracy that " government must derive 
its just powers from the consent of the governed." No such 
consent justifies slavery; hence our Union "could not endure 
half slave, half free." No such consent justifies our hold on 
Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Ladrones or the Philip- 
pines. The people do not want us, our ways, our business, or 
our government. Only as we displace them or amuse them with 
cheap shows do we gain their consent. These are slave nations, 
and their inhabitants cannot be units in government. In our 
hands, as Judge Morrow has ably pointed out, they will have no 
voice in their own affairs, but must be subject to the sovereign 
will of Congress alone. This implies Taxation without Repre- 
sentation, a matter of which something was said in Boston one 
hundred and thirty years ago. Our Constitution knows no such 
thing as permanently dependent colonies, else the acquisition of 
such would have been formally forbidden. 

To be subject to the will of Congress, as the history of Alaska 
has clearly shown, is to be subject to vacillation, corruption, 
tyranny, parsimony and neglect. The greatest scandals England 
has known have come from her neglected colonies. It is not 
that Americans or Englishmen are incompetent to handle any 
class of problems. It is because the public weary of them; 
colonial affairs are trivial, paltry and exasperating. When a 
colony ceases to be a new toy, it falls into neglect. The record 
of American occupation of our one colony of Alaska is the same 
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in kind (climate and blood excepted) with that of Spanish rule in 
Cuba or the Ladrones. We are blind to this because we do not 
care. Alaska is none of our business ; we have no money invested 
in it. In a few years Alaska will have no resources left; then we 
may throw it away as we would throw a sucked orange. The 
American-Spanish idea of a colony is a place to be exploited, to 
make its captors rich by its resources and its trade. We have 
cured Spain of that idea, by taking all her colonies away. But 
we have not attained to the idea that we must spend our money 
on our colonies, enriching them with enterprise and law. 

It is said nowadays that wherever our flag is raised it must 
never be hauled down. To haul down an American flag is an 
insult to Old Glory. But this patriotism rings counterfeit. It 
would touch a truer note to say that wherever our flag goes it 
shall bring good government. It should, as Senator Mason sug- 
gests, " never float over an unwilling people." Whatever land 
comes under the American flag should have the best government 
we know how to give. It should be better than we give our- 
selves, for it lacks the noble advantages of self-rule. 

Take the Philippines or leave them! No half-way measures 
can be permanent. To rule at arm*s length is to fail in govern- 
ment. These islands must belong to the United States, or else 
they must belong to the people who inhabit them. If we govern 
the Philippines, so in their degree must the Philippines gov- 
ern us. 

There are some economists who intelligently favor colonial 
extension to-day because to handle colonies successfully must 
force on us English forms of government. A dose of Imperial- 
ism would stiffen the back of our Democracy. English forms ar*e 
better than ours in this, that they can deal more accurately with 
outside affairs. This is because the people of England are never 
consulted by the foreign office, the colonial office or the Bureau 
controlling coinage and finance. To remove these matters from 
popular control makes for good government at the expense of 
training of the people. As to which is the better there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. The essence of this argument is 
that pressure from without will force us to take all difficult mat- 
ters out of the people's hands, intrusting them only to trained 
representatives. It is true, no doubt, that our standing in the 
world is lowered because our best statesmen are not in politics to 
the degree that they are in England. The rules of the game shut 
them out. But I believe that we can change these rules by forces 
now at work. Wiser voters will demand better representatives, 
but these must keep in touch with the people, acting with them 
and through them, never in their stead. For reasons I shall give 
later on, I believe that to adopt British forms, with all their 
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unquestioned advantages, would be a step backward and down- 
ward. 

Leaving political philosophers aside, the noisiest advocates 
of colonial expansion are among men least interested in good 
government at home. Chief among these are ministers ignorant 
of the difficulties of wise administration, and politicians con- 
temptuous of them. " I dont," observes one of these, — 

" I don't value principle mor'n an old cud. 

What are we rational creatures for 
But glory and gunpowder, thunder and blood?" 

Such men find fishing best in troubled water. If it were not for 
the petty offices which the Philippines promise, half the political 
impulse in favor of their annexation would evaporate. Half the 
rest comes from the desire to dodge the issues of labor and coin- 
age by setting people to talking of something else. 

There are two parties in every free country, and only two. 
There are, first, those who strive for good government, and sec- 
ond, those who hope to gain something — money, glory, prestige 
— from bad government. These two parties are not called repub- 
lican or democrat, not whig or tory. They do not present separ- 
ate tickets — the first party never presents tickets at all. It is 
always in the minority, but it is the glory and the hope of the 
democracy that it always comes out victorious after the election 
is over. 

The chief real argument for the retention of the Philippines 
rests on the belief that if we do not take them they will fall into 
worse hands. This may be true, but it is open to question. It 
is easy to treat them as Spain has done ; but none of the eloquent 
voices raised for annexation has yet suggested anything better. 
We must also recognize that the nerve and courage of Dewey and 
his associates seems spent to little avail if we cast away what we 
have won. To leave the Philippines, after all this, seems like 
patriotism under false pretenses. But nothing could have in- 
duced us to accept these islands, if offered for nothing, before the 
battle of Manila. If we take the Philippines, the business of 
bringing peace through war is scarce begun. The great majority 
of the Filipinos have never yet heard of Spain, much less of the 
United States. This is especially true of the Malay pirates of the 
Southern Islands and the black imps of the unexplored interior, 
as capable of self-government or of any other government as so 
many monkeys. It would not be an easy and humane task to 
bring these folks to the extermination which some of the annex- 
ationists placidly claim is the final doom of negritos. Kanakas, 
Malays and all inferior races who get in anybody's way. 

This, according to John Morley, is England's experience in 
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bringing peace to suffering humanity in the tropics: " First, you 
push on into territories where you have no business to be, and 
where you had promised not to go; secondly, your intrusion pro- 
vokes resentment, and, in these wild countries, resentment means 
resistance; thirdly, you instantly cry out that the people are 
rebellious and that their act is rebellion (this in spite of your own 
assurance that you have no intention of ^tting up a permanent 
sovereignty over them) ; fourthly, you send a force to stamp out 
the rebellion; and fifthly, having spread bloodshed, confusion 
and anarchy, you declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, 
that moral reasons force you to stay, for, if you were to leave, this 
territory would be left in a condition which no civilized Power 
could contemplate with equanimity or with composure. These 
are the five stages in the Forward Rake's progress." It was of 
England in Chitral that Morley said this, not of America in 
Luzon. No wonder England now cheers us on. We are follow- 
ing her lead. We are giving to her methods the sanction of our 
respectability. Of all forms of flattery imitation is the most 
sincere. 

There are many who say, " Take whatever we can get. Who 
is afraid? What is there for the strongest, richest, bravest, wisest 
nation on earth to fear?" But it is not force we fear. Armies, 
navies, Kings, or Kaisers, so long as we behave ourselves, 
can never harm our republic. It is bad government we fear, the 
dry rot of official mismanagement, corruption and neglect, the 
decay which the Fates mete out " when the tumult and the shout- 
ing dies " to the nations that forget their ideals. To come to 
'' our place among the nations " will be to show that democracy 
can give good government, government firm, dignified, econom- 
ical, just. It does not mean to have everybody talking about us, 
to carry our flag into every sea and to spread rank imbecility 
over a hundred scattered patches of island. 

So far as the Philippines are concerned, the only righteous 
thing to do would be to recognize the independence of the Philip- 
pines under American protection, and to lend them our army and 
navy and our wisest counselors, our Dewey and our Merritt, not 
our politicians, but our jurists, our teachers, with foresters, elec- 
tricians, manufacturers, mining experts and experts in the various 
industries. Then, after they have had a fair chance and shown 
that they cannot care for themselves, we should turn them over 
quietly to the paternalism of peace-loving Holland or peace- 
compelling Great Britain. We should not get our money back, 
but we should save our honor. The only sensible thing to do 
would be to pull out some dark night and escape from the great 
problem of the Orient as suddenly and as dramatically as we got 
into it. 
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As for trade, to take a weak nation by the throat is not the 
righteous way to win its trade. It is not true that " trade follows 
the flag." Trade flies through the open door. To open the door 
of the Orient is to open our own doors to Asia. To do this hur- 
ries us on toward the final " manifest destiny," the leveling of the 
nations. Where the barriers are all broken down, and the world 
becomes one vast commercial republic, there will be leveling 
down of government, character, ideals, as well as leveling up. 

It is the duty of nations with ideals to struggle against 
*' manifest destiny." In the Norse Mythology the Fenris-Wolf in 
the Twilight of the Gods shall at last devour them all. So at last, 
in the Twilight of the Nations shall all of them succumb to 
" Manifest Destiny.'' The huge armaments of Europe, its invin- 
cible armies, its mighty navies, are but piled up as fagots for the 
burning which shall destroy dynasties and nations. Lowering of 
national character, of national ideals, of national pride, follows 
the path of glory. 

" We want," some say, " our hands in oriental affairs when 
the great struggle follows the breaking up of China." Others 
would have " American freedom upheld as a torchlight amidst 
the darkness of oriental despotism." We cannot show American 
civilization where American institutions cannot exist. But the 
spirit of freedom goes with its deeds. 

I do not urge the money cost of holding the Philippines as 
an argument against annexation. No dependent colony, hon- 
estly administered, ever repaid its cost to the government, and 
this colony holds out not the slightest promise of such a result. 
In fact, the cost of conquest and maintenance in life and gold is 
in grotesque excess of any possible advantage to trade or to civil- 
ization. Individuals grow rich, but no honest government gets 
its money back. But with all this, if annexation is a duty, it is 
such regardless of cost. 

But America has governmental ideals of the development of 
the individual man. England has no care for the man, only for 
civic order. This unfits America for certain tasks for which 
England is prepared. In Zanzibar, when the king dies, the first 
of the royal family to reach the throne is made king. Once a 
king who hated England was thus chosen. A British man-of- 
war in the harbor promptly shelled the royal palace and killed so 
many followers of the new king that the mistake was quickly 
rectified and the Pax Britannica restored. Our ideals stand in 
the way of our doing such things as this. 

To govern colonies it is necessary to have an automatic non- 
political civil service. That our navy is organized on such a basis 
makes its strength. That the volunteer army is not, is the reason 
why the air is full to-day of charges and countercharges. The 
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colonial policy must be continuous, hence out of the people's 
hands. It must be flexible, hence not limited by constitutional 
checks and balances. An annexationist lately said to me, " I 
am just tired of hearing of the Constitution." A labor agitator 
says that all our troubles come from the fact " every reform 
needed by the people is prevented by the Constitution." But to 
prevent foolish acts, inside and outside the country, the Constitu- 
tion was devised. It is a good Constitution after all. Let us 
give it a little further trial! 

Government derives " just powers from the consent of the 
governed." This is the maxim of democracy. But, where such 
consent is impossible, government may derive just powers in 
another way. It may justify itself because it is good government. 
This is the maxim of Imperialism. This is the justification of 
Mexico. It is the justification of Great Britain. The function 
of British Imperialism is to carry law and order, the Pax 
Britannica, to all parts of the globe. This function has been 
worked out in three ways corresponding to England's three 
classes of tributary districts or colonies. The first class of these 
consists of regions settled by Englishmen imbued with the spirit 
of the law, and capable of taking care of themselves. Such 
colonies rule their own affairs absolutely. The bond of Im- 
perialism is little more than a treaty of perpetual friendship. 
Over the local affairs of Canada, for example, England claims 
little authority and exercises none. When difficulties arise with 
Canada, we see British Imperialism cringing before provincial 
politicians as a weak mother before a spoiled child. Should 
Canada or Australia break from her nominal allegiance, the 
whole sham fabric of Imperialism would fall to pieces. 

A second class of colonies consists of military posts, strategic 
points of war or commerce, wrested from some weaker nation in 
the militant past. In the control of these outposts " the consent 
of the governed " plays no part. The inhabitants of Gibraltar, 
for example, count for no more than so many " camp-followers." 

The third class of colonies is made up of conquered or bank- 
rupt nations, people whose own governmental forms were so 
intolerable that England was forced to take them across her knee. 
These nations still govern themselves in one fashion, but each 
act of their rulers is subject to the firm veto of the British Colonial 
Office. " Said England unto Pharoah, ' I will make a man of 
you,' " and with Pharaoh, as with other irresponsibles of the 
tropics, England has in some degree succeeded. But this success 
is attained only through the strictest discipline of military 
methods. It is not along the lines by which we have made a 
man of " Brother Jonathan." England has thus become the 
guardian of the weak nations of the earth, the police force of the 
unruly, the assignee of the bankrupt. 
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In the Norse Mythology the Midgard-Serpent appears in the 
guise of a cat, an animal small and feeble, but in reality the 
mightiest and most enduring of all, for its tail goes around 
the earth, growing down its own throat, and by its giant force it 
holds the world together. England is the Midgard-Serpent of 
the nations, shut in a petty island; as Benjamin Franklin said, 
** an island which compared to America is but a stepping stone in 
a brook with scarce enough of it above water to keep one's shoes 
dry." Yet, by the force of arms, the force of trade and the 
force of law she has become the ruler of the earth. It is English 
brain and English muscle which hold the world together. 
"What does he know of England who only England knows?'* 
No doubt, as Kipling says, England 

thinks her empire still 
Twixt the Strand and Holbom Hill, 

but the Strand would be half empty were it not that it leads out- 
ward to Cathay. The huge business interests of Greater Britain 
are the guaranty of her solidarity. 

In close relation to the Mother, Country America must stand. 
Greater England holds over us the obligations of blood and 
thought and language and character. Only the Saxon under- 
stands the Saxon. Only the Saxon knows the meaning of free- 
dom. " A sanction like that of religion,'' says Secretary Hay, 
" enforces our partnership in all important matters." Not that 
we should enter into formal alliance with Great Britain. We 
can get along well side by side, but never tied together by red 
tape. The English people are our friends in every real crisis 
and that without caring overmuch whether we be right or not. 
War with England should be forever impossible. The need of 
the common race is greater than the need of the nations. The 
Anglo-Saxon race must be at peace within itself. A war between 
England and America, fought to the bitter end, might submerge 
civilization. When the war should be over and the smoke 
cleared away there would be but one left. That would be Russia. 

But though one in blood with England, our course of politi- 
cal activities has not lain parallel with hers. We were estranged 
in the beginning, and we have had other affairs on our hands. 
We have turned our faces westward, and our work has made us 
strong. We have had our forests to clear, our prairies to break, 
our rivers to harness, our own problem of slavery to adjust. 
While England has been making trade we have been making 
men. We have no machinery to govern colonies well. We want 
no such machinery if we can help it. The habit of our people 
and the tendency of our forms of government are to lead people 
to mind their own business. Only the business of individuals or 
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groups of individuals receives attention. Our representatives in 
Congress are our attorneys, retained to look after our interests, 
the interest of the state or district, not of the nation. A colony 
has no attorney, and its demands, as matters now stand, must go 
by default. This is the reason why we fail in the government of 
colonies. This is the reason why our consular service is weak 
and inefficient. This is the reason why our forests are wasted 
year by year. Nothing is well done in a republic unless it touches 
the interest or catches the attention of the people. Unless a 
colony knows what good government is and insists loudly on 
having it, with some means to make itself heard, it will be neg- 
lected and abused. This is why every body of people under the 
American flag must have a share in the American government. 
When a colony knows what good government is, it ceases to be 
a colony and can take care of itself. 

To do what England does we must take lessons of England's 
methods. Toward the English system we must approach more 
and more closely if we are to deal with foreign interests in large 
fashion. The town-meeting idea must give way to centralization 
of power. We must look away from our own affairs, neglect 
them even, until the pressure of growing expenditure forces us to 
attend to them again more carefully than we ever yet have done. 
One reason England is governed well is that misgovernment any- 
where on any large scale would be fatal to her credit and fatal to 
her power. She must call her best men to her service because 
without them she would perish. Our government must be 
changed for our changing needs. We must give up our whole 
protective system at the demand of commerce. I, for one, shall 
never weep at that. But we must abandon our childish notions 
that America is a world of herself, big enough to maintain a sep- 
arate basis of coinage, a freeman's scale of wages or a social order 
of her own. 

We must give up the checks and balances in our Constitu- 
tion. It is said that our great battleship, Oregon, can turn about, 
end for end, within her own length. The dominant nation must 
have the same power. She must be capable of reversing her 
action in a minute, or turning around within her own length. 
This " our prate of statutes and of state " makes impossible. We 
shall receive many hard knocks before we reach this condition, 
but we must reach it if we are to " work mightily '' in the affairs 
of the other nations. If we are to deal with crises in foreign 
affairs we must hold them with a steadier grasp than that with 
which we have held the Cuban question. The Spanish Peace 
Commission knows well that it is no Empire with which it has to 
deal. An Empire knows its own mind and never yields a point. 
As matters are now. President, Senate and House check each 
other's movements, and the State falls over its own feet. 
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The question is not whether Great .Britain or the United 
States has the fetter form of government or the nobler civic 
mission. There is room in the world for two types of Anglo- 
Saxon nations, and nothing has yet happened to show that civili- 
zation would gain if either were to take up the function of the 
other. We may not belittle the tremendous services of England 
in the enforcement of laws amid barbarism. We may not deny 
that every aggression of hers on weaker nations results in good 
to the conquered, but we insist that our own function of turning 
masses into men, of " Knowing men by name," is as noble as 
hers. Better for the world that the whole British Empire should 
be dissolved, as it must be late or soon, than that the United 
States should forget her own mission in a mad chase of emula- 
tion. He reads history to little purpose who finds in Imperial 
dominion a result, a cause or even a sign of national greatness. 
Infinitely stronger for the cause of freedom, says Justice Brewer, 
" than the power of our armies, is the force of our example." 

We may have a navy and coaling stations to meet our com- 
mercial needs without entering on colonial expansion. It takes 
no war to accomplish this honorably. Whatever land we may 
need in our business we may buy in the open market as we buy 
coal. If the owners will accept our price it needs no Imperialism 
to foot the bills. But the question of such need is one for com- 
mercial experts, not for politicians. Our decision should be in 
the interest of commerce, not of sea power. We need, no doubt, 
navy enough to protect us from insults, even though every battle- 
ship, Charles Sumner pointed out fifty years ago, costs as much 
as Harvard College, and though schools, not battleships, make 
the strength of the United States. We have drawn more strength 
from Harvard College than from a thousand men-of-war. Once 
Spain owned some battleships as many and as swift as ours, but 
she had no men of science to handle them. A British fleet bot- 
tled up in Santiago or Cavite would have given a very different 
account of itself. It is men not ships which make a navy. It is 
our moral and material force, our brains and character and in- 
genuity and wealth that make America a power among the 
nations, not her battleships. These are only visible symptoms 
designed to impress the ignorant or incredulous. The display of 
force saves us from insults — from those who do not know our 
mettle. 

Some great changes in our system are inevitable, and belong 
to the course of natural progress. Against these I have nothing 
to say. Whatever our part in the affairs of the world, we should 
play it manfully. I make no plea for self-sufficiency, indifference, 
or isolation for isolation's sake. To shirk the world-movements 
or to drift with the current would be alike unworthy of our 
origin, our history and our ideals. 
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In closing let me repeat what seem to me the three main 
reasons for opposing every step toward Imperialism. First, 
dominion is brute force. To furnish such power we shall need a 
colonial bureau, with its force of extra-national police. A large 
army and navy must justify itself by doing something. An army 
and navy we must maintain for our own defense, but beyond 
that they can do little that does not hurt, and they must be used 
if they would be kept alive. 

The other reasons concern the integrity of the Republic 
itself. This was the lesson of slavery, that no republic can " en- 
dure half slave and half free.'* The republics of antiquity fell 
because they were republics of the free only, for each citizen 
rested on the backs of nine slaves. A republic cannot be an 
oligarchy as well. Whatever form of control we adopt, we shall 
be in fact slave-drivers, and the business of slave-driving will 
react upon us. Slavery itself was a disease which came to us 
from the British West Indies. It breeds in the tropics like yellow 
fever and leprosy. Can even an imperial republic last, part slave, 
part free? 

But England endures, and her control of slave territories is 
her " doom and pride.'' What, then, of British Imperialism? 
But Great Britain is an oligarchy, not a republic. Her govern- 
ment is the direction of commerce. It is admiralty rather than 
democracy. Americans govern themselves. Englishmen are 
ruled by their government. The people can only control the 
speed, not the direction of the administration. Englishmen 
govern themselves in municipal affairs, and in ways from which 
we have much to learn. In foreign affairs their huge govern- 
mental machine, backed by all the momentum of tradition, is 
all-powerful. 

The stronger the governmental machine, the more adjustable 
its powers, the more accurately the processes of government are 
performed. If good government were all, democracy would not 
deserve half the effort that is spent on it. The function of 
democracy is not alone to make government good. It is to make 
men strong. Better government than any republic has yet en- 
joyed could be had in a simpler and cheaper way. The automatic 
scheme of competitive examination would give us better service 
at half the present cost. Even an ordinary intelligence office or 
statesman's employment bureau would serve us better than con- 
ventions and elections. Government too good as well as too bad 
may have a baneful influence on men. The purpose of self- 
government is to intensify individual responsibility, to promote 
attempts at wisdom, through which true wisdom may come at 
last. The republic is a huge laboratory of civics, a laboratory in 
which strange experiments are performed, but by which, as in 
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other laboratories, wisdom may arise from experience, and, once 
arisen, may work itself out in virtue. Even the Spoils System, 
with all its waste and humiliation, has its educative power. 
Vastly greater will be the educative value of the effort by which 
the nation will some day throw it off. 

It is not true that the government " which is best adminis- 
tered is best." That is the maxim of tyranny. That government 
is best which makes the best men. In the training of manhood 
lies the certain pledge of better government in the future. The 
civic problems of the future will be greater than those of the past. 
They will concern, not the relation of nation to nation, but of man 
to man. The policing of far-off islands, the herding of baboons 
and elephants, the maintenance of the machinery of Imperialism, 
— all are petty things beside what the higher freedom demands. 
To turn to these empty and showy affairs is to neglect our own 
business for the gossip of our neighbors. 

Men say that we want nobler political problems than those 
we have. We are tired of our tasks " artificial and transient," and 
seek some new ones worthy of our national bigness. I have no 
patience with such talk as this. The greatest political problems 
the world has ever known are ours to-day and still unsolved, — 
the problems of free men in freedom. Because these are hard 
and trying we would shirk them in order to meddle with the 
affairs of our weak-minded neighbors. So we are tired of the 
labor problem, the corporation problem, the race problem, the 
problem of coinage and of municipal government. Then let us 
turn to the politics of Guam and Mindanao, and let our own 
difficulties settle themselves! Shame on our cowardice! Are the 
politics of Luzon cleaner than those of New York? We would 
give our blood to our country, would we not? Then let us give 
her our brains. More than the blood of heroes she needs the 
brains of men. 

The political greatness of England has never lain in her 
navies nor the force of her arms. It has lain in her struggle for 
individual freedom. Not Marlborough nor Granville nor Well- 
ington is its exponent. Let us say rather Pym and Hampden, 
Maine and Blackstone, Herbert Spencer and John Bright. The 
real problems of England have always been at home. The pomp 
of Imperialism, the display of naval power, the commercial con- 
trol of India and China, all these are as " the bread and circuses " 
by which the Roman emperors kept the mob from their thrones. 
They kept the people busy and put off the day of final reckoning. 
*' Gild the dome of the Invalides," was Napoleon's cynical com- 
mand, when he learned that the people of Paris were becoming 
desperate. The people of England seek for a higher justice, a 
worthier freedom, and so the ruling ministry crowns the good 
queen as Empress of India. 
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Meanwhile, the real problems of civilization develop and 
ripen. They care nothing for the greatness of empire or the 
glitter of Imperialism. They must be solved by men, and each 
man must help solve his own problems. The development of 
republican manhood is just now the most important matter that 
any nation in the world has on hand. We have been fairly suc- 
cessful thus far, but perhaps only fairly. Our government is 
careless, wasteful and unjust, but our men are growing self-con- 
tained and wise. Despite the annual invasion of foreign illiteracy, 
despite the degeneration of congested cities, the individual in- 
telligence of men stands higher in America than in any other part 
of the world. The bearing of the people at large in these days is 
a lesson in itself. Compare the behavior of the American people, 
throughout the late war, with that of the masses of any other 
nation, and we see what democracy has done. And we shall see 
more of this as our history goes on. Free schools, free ballot, 
free thought, free religion — all tend to enforce self-reliance, self- 
respect and the sense of duty, which are the surest foundation of 
national greatness. 

An active foreign policy would slowly change much of this. 
The nation which deals with war and diplomacy must be quick 
to act and quick to change. It must, like the Oregon, be able 
to reverse itself within its own length. To this end, good govern- 
ment is a necessity, whether it be a self-government or not. 
Democracy yields before diplomacy. Republicanism steps aside 
when war is declared. " An army,'' said Wellington, " can get 
along under a poor general, it can do nothing under a debating 
society.'' In war the strongest man must lead, and military dis- 
cipline is the only training^ for an army. In a militant nation 
the same rules hold in peace as in war. We cannot try civic 
experiments with a foe at our gates. A foe is always at the gates 
of a nation with a vigorous foreign policy. Experiments such as 
we freely try would wreck the British Empire. For one of Eng- 
land's great parties to propose a great change like that of the 
free coinage of silver, would produce a panic like that of the swal- 
lowing of London by an earthquake. The British nation is hated 
and feared of all nations except our own, and we love her only in 
our lucid intervals. Only her eternal vigilance keeps the vultures 
from her coasts. 

The day of the nations as nations is passing. National ambi- 
tions, national hopes, national aggrandizement, — all these may 
become public nuisances. Imperialism, like feudalism, belongs- 
to the past. The men of the world as men, not as nations, are 
drawing closer and closer together. The final guarantee of peace 
and good will among men will be not the parliament of nations, 
but the self-control of men. Whatever the fateful twentieth 
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century may bring, the first great duty of Americans is never to 
forget that men are more than nations, that wisdom is more than 
glory, and virtue more than dominion of the sea. The nation 
exists for its men, never the men for the nation. '' The only 
government that I recognize," said Thoreau, " and it matters not 
how few are at the head of it or how small its army, is the power 
that established justice in the land, never that which established 
injustice.'' The will of free men to be just one toward another 
is our best guarantee that " government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, shall not perish from the earth." 

God of our fathers, known of old, — 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine, — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

Far-called our navies melt awav. 

On dune and headland sinks the fire; 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 



ORIGINAL DOCUHENTS IN HISTORY. 

ROSE V. WINTERBURN. 

The study of history is as broad as the world itself. History 
is the record of the life of the world; consequently it reaches into 
every age and every country; while it deals with the growth and 
the decay of nations, it also recognizes the struggles and the 
achievements of all classes of society, the lowest as well as the 
highest. 

So broad a subject cannot be studied exhaustively as a 
whole by any one mind; so there has resulted a division of his- 
tory into many branches : political history, with the resultant 
political economy; constitutional law and the related jurispru- 
dence; sociology and the fascinating study of the social classes 
and the labor questions. Other divisions suggest themselves to 
you all, there is no need to mention them. To call attention to 
these numerous subdivisions is sufficient to attest to the great 
breadth of the field of history. 

There is nothing remarkable in the fact that history is 
poorly taught so frequently. Instead of being contained within 
the limits of a book that can be read and taught by anyone, his- 
tory is the summing up of the records of all science, of all arts, 
of all culture, of all growth development, and death. Broad, 
deep, full knowledge is needed to teach history, in fact an 
acquaintance with history should precede the attempt to teach 
many other subjects. 

It cannot surprise you then, that in selecting from history a 
topic for discussion this morning, I hesitated. You are all 
acquainted with the broad subject of history, generalizations 
upon it would have little value for a body of teachers who are 
convened for mutual help. What teachers need and usually want 
is careful consideration of special topics. It is by delving into 
details that the mature student grows strong. There must be 
first the comprehensive view of a subject that every teacher 
should have before he ventures to teach it; then he must special- 
ize, as time and strength will permit, now on one detail, now on 
another until he grows strong and makes himself master of many 
lines. Consequently this subject of the use of original docu- 
ments in schools will be treated as a specialization. It is only 
one of many ways in which history may be put into its true place 
in the school curriculum, — that of a powerful aid in building 
character. The special province of original documents here is to 
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vivify the records of the past, and to bring the real actors before 
the pupils for their observation, criticism and instruction. 

A request has been made that '' original sources " be defined, 
so, let us first examine the nature of sources, their use in the 
schoolroom, and their possible results in the lives of children. 

Every period of history has had its contemporary recorders. 
In primitive ages rude drawings on bones or scratchings on the 
walls of caves served the purpose of the embryo historian in 
picturing his surroundings. Later ages gave rise to the power 
of written expression ; then the greater ease of making permanent 
records strengthened the desire that children should know of 
the deeds of their forefathers. This desire created history. 

The books of brick from the Assyrian and Chaldean libraries 
record beliefs in the tree of knowledge, the wily serpent, and in 
other narratives that have their counterparts in the Jewish Bible. 
Homer sang of the glory of the Greeks and of the interest taken 
in mortals by the Olympian gods. Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Plato and Phidias, each expressed in his own way the spirit of 
the age in which he lived. Virgil, Horace and Pliny breathed the 
air of Rome, were surrounded by its social and intellectual life, 
and consciously or unconsciously made their pages glow with 
the Roman life. The monkish chroniclers of the Middle Ages, 
the poets, dramatists, and artists and architects of the re-awaken- 
ing life of the Renaissance, and the scholars of the critical, 
philosophical, and democratic modern thought, all reflect the 
life by which they are surrounded. The productions of these 
men, be they books of brick, writings, paintings, statues, or 
cathedrals, preserve for us the spell of by-gone facts and fancies. 
Each may be called an original source of its own period, and 
should be accessible to students. 

Such records exhale the long-held breath of the days in 
which they were written, they communicate to every reader who 
understands them some of the far-away life that they have 
so faithfully guarded. Studying and appreciating them made 
famous such writers as Curtius and Gibbon. 

If this be true for these two historians, surely some measure 
of the inspiration may be felt by lesser students. It is this con- 
viction, rather than a belief that truer historical knowledge can 
be obtained from these ancient writers, that has led modern 
scholars to the original sources. The quaintness, the naivety, 
the primal sense that are the essence of original writings, are 
lost in a transcript. Gibbon himself became so permeated with 
the spirit of the Middle Ages that no one would omit his books 
in a study of that period. But the student who wishes to enter 
into the real life of the Eastern Empire must read for himself 
not only Gibbon, but such writers of that age and country as 
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Ammianus Marcellinus. He must experience the sensations 
recorded by an eye-witness of the imperial splendors. That the 
knowledge thus gained have true value, must be supplemented 
by an acquaintance with the historical standing of the writings 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, and must be off-set by the cool 
scholarly judgment of a Gibbon or an Emerton. But the Roman 
writer will communicate that which the secondary author can- 
not transmit, — the local and time coloring. 

These then are original sources. How to put them into 
the hands of students below the high schools is the problem 
that we are to discuss. The first requisite is a carefully edited 
text-book of extracts from the most reliable sources. Complete 
works are too voluminous and inaccessible for high school and 
grammar grade pupils. This question of the text-book means 
the consideration of the whole field of available material. This 
will be postponed to the end of the paper, while we weigh more 
carefully the absolute value of these extracts for information and 
for mental training. 

The reality of the world is the charm of history; discrimi- 
nating judgment is a necessary servant of the mind in iti study; 
changeless laws of growth and decay, of cause and effect, are 
the greatest lessons that history can impart. 

The teaching that fails to use this charm of reality in the 
first presentation of so mighty a subject, that continues instruc- 
tion without the aid of so necessary a servant as judgment, and 
that closes the book and considers the course completed without 
having comprehended the workings of such compelling laws as 
cause and effect, is indeed but the traducer of the name of teach- 
ing. 

No study makes a stronger appeal to the whole nature of 
man than does history: it charms the imagination; it fosters 
truth by arousing a love for reading about actual occurrences; 
it develops research, and demands rapid analytical acquirement 
of facts, together with the synthetic arrangement of related ideas 
and principles, so that the great courses of growth and develop- 
ment in the world shall be understood; the use of judgment is 
imperative, for without it much of his work would be frag- 
mentary, hence almost useless; patience grows by the study of 
the slow movement of great reforms; man is constantly con- 
fronted with the insufficiency of selfish aims, for the individual 
is shown to be the servant of the race, life of eternity; and, 
through all its teachings, like Circe of old, history holds its sway 
over those who have once come within the circle of its power. 

Children quickly experience the charm of history stories if 
they are presented attractively, and not in the guise of the 
ordinary text-book that seems shorn of beauties, as if striving to 
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exclude delights and to submit only already digested deductions 
and judgments. The modern text-book must contain many good 
things, among them abundant extracts from original documents 
and the contemporary writers of the periods presented; for in 
no other writings are the charms of history so well preserved. 
The extracts must portray the period; they must be impartial, 
and adapted to the age of the pupils for whom they are intended. 

The use of original sources has various interpretations. 
Those who would play with it in their classes consider that 
extracts may be chosen occasionally to brighten up some page 
of the text. Some humorous or pathetic scene, vividly told by 
the participant, is brought into a class, and perhaps fixes itself 
in the memory of the scholars; as the miniature of a beautiful 
face charms the visitor in a gallery where every other picture 
reproduces a landscape. This is pure illustration, it attracts and 
entertains, but does not instruct. Then there are educators who 
would defer the use of sources to the last years of a college 
course, or restrict them even to graduate students from the con- 
viction that if they are to be used at all as a means of gaining 
historical knowledge, all material should be taken from them. 

These positions are the two extremes. The first is applicable 
to children only, and even for them it is very faulty; for being 
but a system of illustration, the pictures called up before the 
mind of the child may soon fade away entirely from his memory. 
The second or university method is so learned and exhaustive 
that it can be employed only by mature students in their re- 
searches for higher university classes or as a preparation for 
authorship. 

Either of these two extremes is impracticable for a teacher 
in secondary schools if he desires to guide his pupils to be prac- 
tical and resourceful in the use of original documents; but there 
is a great field between them that is open not only to the high 
schools but also to the grammar grades. Here opportunities 
may be found to cultivate sound thinking, correct judgment, 
and discrimination between true and false testimony, powers that 
are most useful in any sphere of life. 

In this middle field, lying between the simple illustration and 
the university labor, the method of handling extracts varies 
according to the mental development of the pupils. One point 
in their treatment is true for all grades; the extracts should be 
the basis of work, for study and discussion. That is they should 
be in the hands of the pupils for personal reading. Make them 
the basis of work and they become the facts of history, the 
foundations on which later studies are built. But if used only 
incidentally they lose power and connection. 

In the lower grades, say the fourth and fifth, the extracts 
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are an added charm to enable the child to grasp the reality of 
history. It is surprising how slowly this reality of history is 
grasped by children. At least this is true of children who have 
been told many fanciful or mythical tales in the primary grades. 
Around the story of the Pilgrims, of their Indian friends, of the 
fascinating John Smith, cling the mists of antiquity; or it seems 
so to the child. These stories are so unlike our real surroundings 
that children unconsciously reject part or classify it back with 
the myths told them in their earlier days which they were never 
expected to believe. 

A description written by John Smith leads the children to 
understand that this was a real man. A part of the diary kept 
by one of Henry Hudson's crew, in the struggles with the dan- 
gers of the great bay that to-day bears the name of the bold 
explorer may be so used that it becomes a reality to the eager 
child. He pictures to himself the revolt of Hudson's starving, 
incredulous crew, he sees them forcing the leader and a few still 
faithful followers to sure death in a small boat on the icy sea. 
He appreciates the spirit of remorse that pursued the mutinous 
sailors across the ocean on the way home. He has seen a vivid 
fact of history and he will not forget it. He may read all the 
rest of the account of Hudson's explorations from a narrative 
history that is even dull, but this one realistic picture has given 
Hudson a personality, and many pages of otherwise uninterest- 
ing reading teem with a picturesqueness that is magic. If this 
method is systematically followed, history becomes to the child a 
pleasure; he learns his lessons unconsciously in his younger 
days, more consciously and more appreciatively as he grows 
older. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the extracts may be used 
as the basis of much independent thought and judgment. Chil- 
dren will reason logically about Washington's character after 
they have read some of his letters and a part of his last will, or 
other papers from his hand. Seventh and eighth grade pupils 
think and reason far more than was deemed possible in the days 
when history was learned by the page, recited, and forgotten. 
They di-scuss with an energy that makes an unprepared teacher 
tremble lest some point be mentioned on which he is ignorant. 
But right in the heat of argument, when a pupil's opinion has 
become clear to himself, but before it has had time to crystallize 
into conviction, these children need a standard, a measuring rod. 
They should put their judgmients side by side with those of some 
unquestioned scholar. How proud is he who finds that " Fiske 
agrees with me." How eagerly some one else will search in other 
authorities to refute Fiske's arguments. How thoroughly the 
lesson is learned that, while facts are facts, and every scholar may 
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have his own view of them, he must have proof behind any 
opinion if it is to have value. 

High school pupils are old enough to treat original docu- 
ments in a more scholarly manner. The mental powers are so 
well developed that a vast amount of individual research and 
personal strength may result from the careful use of selected 
extracts. Pupils of this age find in them reasons for their opin- 
ions, they see the life of days gone by, they estimate characters 
as it is impossible to do from texts that give the author's views 
only. They enjoy the inimitable flavor of antiquity, as an 
epicure relishes the flavor of old wine. They appreciate the facts 
that are unwarped by criticism. An ordinary text-book, with its 
careful judgments and well-weighed opinions, expects a pupil 
simply to accept and remember; the -book of sources rouses self- 
measurement and self-judgment. 

While the introduction of sources into history classes promises 
good results, there are nevertheless dangers in their use; these 
dangers, which disappear with the use of good secondary authors, 
still prevent this method receiving the approval of conservative 
educators, originate partly in the fact that any collection of 
source extracts is liable to be biased by the personal attitude of 
the compiler; and partly in the nature of the child's mind and 
in his ignorance of all history. These last two reasons tend to 
make the child accept readily as true all that he reads, and to 
over-estimate his own opinion on weighty events because of his 
ignorance and immaturity. Therefrom arise the two most 
noticeable defects in the use of extracts from the original sources ; 
the acquirement of incomplete narratives of even important 
events and periods; and the formation of a self-conceited judg- 
ment that seriously impairs a child's sense of relative values, and 
almost prevents his appreciating the soundness of positions held 
by other thinkers. 

Incomplete narratives result in inaccurate knowledge, hence 
their possession is of little value, but complete knowledge, re- 
membered and applied, is enviable power. The future is created 
on the past. History, the recorded experience of the past, is the 
guide to the future. Incomplete narratives break her records, 
destroy the chain of cause and effect, a knowledge of which is 
power; hence power cannot be gained from history except by 
accurate knowledge; and unless great care is taken in the pres- 
entation of original sources and contemporary records, they 
will result in " scrappy " information that is neither knowledge 
nor power. This danger is very real, and it is recognized by 
educators. It alone has served to condemn the use of original 
sources except with mature students who have already gained a 
fund of knowledge that can support them in their investigations. 
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There is but one really satisfactory way to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, that is by gaining a continued narrative from skillfully 
uniting the text-book of sources with the best secondary authors. 

The second strong objection to the use of sources with 
children is the possibility that they may form self-conceited, mis- 
taken judgments. This is frequently a result of trying to pass 
opinions on weighty historical matter in tlie undigested form of 
original writings. But on the other hand every pupil must learn 
to place an estimate on his own opinions. It is the only way to 
gain personal, trustworthy strength of will and character. A 
great opportunity for individual growth may be found in the 
discussing, weighing and judging sources; and, then, by a careful 
comparison by the pupil himself, of these results of his study 
w^th the works of some recognized authority in history. 

For all this development of the judgment select simple 
topics, easily comprehended by the child's mind. Take, for ex- 
ample, such a well-established fact as Calhoun's position on the 
doctrine of states rights. The child is probably quite ignorant of 
Calhoun's life and work. Neither does he know that long before 
his day there has been a careful summing up of evidence on the 
subject, by men who could study its every phase. Suppose 
that a class has had an introduction to the life of Calhoun by the 
history of the period immediately following the War of 1812; they 
have become acquainted with the new national movements that 
mark that time. Step by step, as these periods are studied, there 
are brought into the class extracts from the speeches of such 
men as Clay and Calhoun, or from the criticisms on their policies. 
The young student reads what each man said or wrote, each is 
telling his own history, until a pupil of the eighth grade even, and 
certainly of the high school, forms strong convictions. Care 
must be exercised here, for in such investigations there is danger 
of being swayed by false sympathies. To avoid this the pupil 
needs perspective and the proportion that can be given only by 
maturer minds. Where can these, be obtained? Obviously from 
learned historians whose lives are being spent in the study of a 
subject to which the pupil is giving but a few days. So, after his 
powers of observation and judgment have been well exercised, 
lead him to read the works of some accurate historian on the 
same subjects. Here he will find exact knowledge and a standard 
by which to measure and to guide his own abilities. 

There need be no fear of weakening a child's power of judg- 
ment or his desire to use it by making such comparisons. What 
if he does accept Fiske's view on some point rather than cling to 
his own, provided that Fiske has the weight of evidence in his 
favor? Is it not an added strength resulting from the comparison 
of opinions and the recognition of authority? 
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Many teachers who can guide pupils successfully through a 
course combining these two kinds of text-books would turn out 
classes with startling weaknesses of judgment and knowledge if 
they used original sources only. Such a union, combines the 
vivacity and the intense feeling of a participant in an event with 
the cool, impartial judgment of a student who lives long after the 
occurrence. From the study of both there may be produced 
strong thinking, clear recognition of authority, accurate knowl- 
edge of history, and an intelligent application of this knowledge 
to every-day affairs. 

A teacher need not be an expert in order to use original 
sources. Some of the most enthusiastic work has been done 
where the teacher and the pupils began their work together. 
Common sense and hard work are necessary here as everywhere, 
but the earnest, energetic teacher will not fail. He must study 
his possibilities, but he may feel assured that if he introduces 
into his classes the personal elements preserved for us in so many 
original sources, and the corrections and stimulus derived from 
good thinkers and writers, he will awaken in his pupils a love 
for history, a judgment that can use and appreciate the experi- 
ences of past ages, and a knowledge that will be power. 

The study of carefully selected passages from the works of 
influential men of past ages leads the child to observe character 
more minutely, to trace motives of action more critically. He 
is watching the men of all ages as if they were still living; hence 
the possibilities of his observations are broadened. They are no 
longer simply his immediate personal acquaintances but the 
whole world. By such work the creative and formative powers 
of history are strengthened as factors in character building. This 
brings us a step nearer to the ideal of all education. That ideal 
is a perfect man. 

Mrs. Barnes' book, known as Sheldon's American Historv, 
$1.12. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Sheldon's American History, Teachers' Manual, 50 cents. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Old South Leaflets, 3 volumns, $1.50 each. Directors of Old 
South Work, Old South Church, Boston. 

Historical Classical Readings, 10 numbers, 12 cents each. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 

American History Leaflets, Hart and Channing, 10 cents 
each; 6 numbers per year. A. Lovell & Co., New York. 

A P)Ook of American Explorers, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, $1.20. Longman's, New York. 

American History Told by Contemporaries, 4 volumns, $2.00 
each. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Select Documents of U. S. History, 1776-1861, MacDonald. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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Documents Relative to American History. H. W. Preston. 
Channing & Hart. Guide to American History. 

QUESTIONS.* 

What was the condition of the people in the north of Eng- 
land? Why were they so uncomfortable? What persecutions 
were put upon the ministers? Upon the poor people? To what 
decision did they finally come? Why did they choose Holland 
as their refuge? What difficulties would confront them in their 
new home? 

How long did the Pilgrims remain in Holland? Why did 
they leave? Did they do so lightly? What alternative was 
before them if they returned to England? What affliction seems 
to have weighed most heavily upon them? 

On reaching America, what attracted them to Plymouth as 
a place of settlement? 

What good qualities were found in the soil? What in the 
sea? In the air? The fire? What attitude is evidenced on the 
part of the writer of these extracts toward the new home in 
America? 
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^Based upon leaflets distributed before the lecture began. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

FREDERIC PERLEY JOHNSON. 

To effect any kind of an organization, one must know for 
what he is organizing, — what the organization is designed to 
accomplish. Therefore, in treating of " The Organization of 
Instruction in High Schools," it is in order to say a few words 
at the start on The Aim of the High School. 

Samuel Thurber of Boston* — ^after the statement that " pure 
learning has declined in honor, power of some sort, skill to do 
something for men, whether spiritually or materially, has come 
uppermost," says, " The chief aim of the secondary school was 
the imparting of knowledge. When that faded, became obsolete, 
the school had no standard of faith, no determining principle, as 
to what should be admitted to its course of study. A determin- 
ing principle is now shaping itself. The highest good of the 
individual is the ultimate end of the school. In what does it con- 
sist? 

Firsty a moral aim, — the discipline of the conscience. 

Secondy an aesthetic aim, — the culture of the taste. 

Tliirdy a purely intellectual aim, — the training of the mind 
to action, or the development of power. 

Fourth, a practical aim, or a furnishing of the mind with the 
means or tools of knowledge." 

F. L. Soldan of St. Louisf presents these three thoughts 
on the work of the high school: 

(i) It must help the pupil to be ready for the demands of 
life, — the realistic aim. 

(2) It must train for proficiency in leading studies, — ^the 
scholastic aim. 

(3) It must promote the highest development of the pupil, — 
the idealistic aim. 

Then he throws emphasis on the third aim as being the more 
inclusive and the more true, because it most nearly accords with 
the principle that, whatever else is done for the pupil, he is first 
and foremost to be educated. The best that is in him is to be 
watched for and brought out, whether he is preparing for the 
university or is receiving the last of his school training. 

Another has written,^ " A high school should be judged not 

♦The Academy, 2:241. 
tKduc. Rev., 11:235. 
^School Review, 4:228. 
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b}^ the intellectual prodigies it turns out, but by the high-minded- 
ness of the young men and women that step forth from its portals. 
Does a community get better citizens, better fathers and mothers, 
because of its high school?" 

A writer in Education emphasizes the close connection be- 
tween spiritual and bodily well-being. ** The supremacy," he 
says, " of the moral being is the first requisite for perfect health, 
the regulation of the emotional nature by the culture of the power 
of thought is the greatest safeguard for the harmonious action of 
the physical organism." 

F. H. Clark, of the Lowell High School, San Francisco, 
says,* " It is the province of the secondary school to afford the 
widest possible training for all to become useful and worthy 
citizens of a free state, at the same time preparing and selecting 
candidates for the university." 

So we will say that the first, the idealistic, aim of the high 
school is to help the boys and girls to become men and women 
of character. This is a fundamental proposition, in accord with 
the ultimate aim of all educative effort. 

To look at the matter now from a more purely intellectual 
and practical point of view, — a high school may aim especially 
at preparing its pupils for college or university, or at giving them 
the training that seems best suited for those who are likely to 
receive no farther schooling; that is, it may direct its training 
along lines liberal or along lines vocational. Its stand in this 
respect will be determined chiefly by its location. The Lowell 
High School in San Francisco, for example, can and does em- 
phasize liberal training, requiring every pupil to take Latin, and 
pointing towards Hberal courses in the university; while the 
Polytechnic school educates more on the vocational lines. F. H. 
Clark saysf on this point, " A wise distribution of duties among 
secondary schools in large communities gives, or will give, to 
such institutions as the Lowell High School the special assign- 
ment of liberal education looking toward preparation for higher 
study rather than immediate vocations, — other secondary schools 
differently equipped being supposed to exist in which vocational 
education predominates." A good example of this differentiation 
of work is seen in Boston, Massachusetts, in the Public Latin 
and the English high schools side by side — practically in the 
same building. 

The high school in a smaller place can hardly confine its 
work to any special phase of secondary education, but must 
make its work as inclusive as possible. In such a school it may 
be necessary to allow the pupils much freedom in election of 
studies. The high school at Newton, Massachusetts, does this. 

*Pac. Bduc. Journal, June, 1896. 
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Dr. Scott, principal of the Alameda High School, says that some 
pupils come to his school with almost no capacity for mathe- 
matics, but with bright literary powers; others with no aptitude 
for foreign languages, but ready grasp of mathematics. Instead 
of forcing such pupils in studies in which they can gain neither 
interest nor proficiency, he would allow election. The Oakland 
High School allows its pupils to choose any one of eleven 
courses, of which five are preparatory to the university. 

The report of the Committee of Ten says this about the 
mission of the high school : " The secondary schools of the 
United States, taken as a whole, do not exist for the purpose of 
preparing boys and girls for colleges. Only an insignificant per- 
centage of the graduates of these schools go to colleges or scien- 
tific schools. Their main function is to prepare for the duties 
of life that small proportion of all the children in the country — 
a proportion small in number, but very important to the welfare 
of the nation — who show themselves able to profit by an educa- 
tion prolonged to the eighteenth year, and whose parents are 
able to support them while they remain so long at school." 

Thus it appears that while all high schools, from the ideal- 
istic standpoint, have one aim, to lead their pupils by good sec- 
ondary education to a genuine manhood and womanhood, from 
the scholastic standpoint their aims will vary according to loca- 
tion and public demand and the pupils' probable future. 

The organization of a high school with reference to the 
idealistic aim calls for most careful attention to the personnel of 
the teaching force. But our subject, " The Organization of 
Instruction in High Schools," bids us look at the school from 
the scholastic standpoint, from which it appears that organization 
has to do with three things : course of study, time and correlation. 

It will not be possible in this paper to treat with any fullness 
the subject of " The Course of Study in a High School." The 
Report of the Committee of Ten has given us a standard basis 
for any discussion of the subject. F. H. Clark's article* — 
already referred to — is helpful because of its concise and clear 
form of statement. 

I note especially Mr. Clark's statement of the fields of study 
in which liberal education is found (in outline): i. Nature; 2, 
Language; 3, History; 4, Mathematics; 5, Art; 6, Physical Cul- 
ture and Hygiene. Under these headings the studies are grouped 
and briefly discussed. Also the psychological portion (sections 
XI, XII) is interesting, showing the po^yers or activities of mind 



*Tnat article is the result of discussions among the teachers of the I«owell High 
School in a series of after-school meetings held during the year '95-'96. The selection of 
studies suitable for high school work was made, says Mr. Prank Morton, principal of the 
I^owell High School, on a sociological basis— having regard to the needs of the pupil in re- 
lation to society ; and the arrangement of the studies selected was made on a psycholog- 
ical basis. 
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to be cultivated during the period of secondary education and the 
help to be gained from different studies. 

Let us look for a moment across the Atlantic. Says J. G. 
Fitch in his "Lectures on Teaching," page 44, "The scheme put 
forth by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board for the final ex- 
amination in schools, which is to be regarded either as a terminus 
ad quern relatively to the public school course, or a terminus a 
quo relatively to the university, and is to serve either for a leav- 
ing certificate or for matriculation, arranges studies in four 
groups on this wise: 

I. (i) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) French and German. 

IL (i) Scripture Knowledge, (2) English, (3) History. 

in. (i) Mathematics (elementary), (2) Mathematics (addi- 
tional. 

IV. (i) Natural Philosophy, (2) Heat and Chemistry, (3) 
Botany, (4) Physical Geography and Elementary Geology. 

And requires candidates to satisfy the examiners in at least 
four subjects taken from not less than three different groups. 

A point of great importance in actual organization of a 
course of study for any particular high school is that of adaption 
to environment. A principal should know and aspire to the best, 
the broadest, the most highly educative course — according to 
the wisdom of the time, — and yet be ready to make such modi- 
fications of the course as will make the school the best school for 
that particular community which carries it on. 

We pass now to the organization in respect to time. The 
Lowell school arranges its work on the basis of twenty recita- 
tions per week, of forty-five minutes each. In practice, the lower 
classes have eighteen recitations per week and the upper, twenty. 
The daily programme is as follows: 

9:00 — 9:45: Recitation for some classes. 

9:45 — 10:30: Recitation for all classes. 

Recess. 

10:45 — 11:30: Recitation for all classes. 

1 1 :30 — 1 2 :oo : Study. 

Nooning. 

1:00 — 1:30: Study. 

1:30 — 2:15: Recitation. 

2:15 — 3:00: Recitation. 

The Oakland High School, one of the best in the State, 
runs as follows: 

9:00 — 9:01: Each pupil in his own room for registration. 

9:01 — 10:13: Recitation. (Four minutes are allowed for 
change from one room to another.) 

10:17 — 11:30: Recitation. 

11:30 — 12:00: Study, or, Wednesdays and Fridays, singing 
(voluntary). 
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Nooning. 

I :oo — I :oi : Registration. 

I :oi — 2 115: Recitation. 

2:19 — 3:30: Recitation. 

Recitations are fifty-five minutes long, the remaining time 
in each period being devoted to study, with personal help from 
the teacher. It is to be noted that the latter schedule allows no 
recess, while he former gives one of fifteen minutes in the fore- 
noon. 

The Oakland schedule is a modification of the four-period 
plan first used, I am told, in the Santa Ana High School, when 
Mr. F. E. Perham — now superintendent of schools in Berkeley — 
was the principal. The original plan was very simple ; the periods 
were 9:00 — 10:30, 10:30 — 12:00. 

Nooning. 

I :oo — 2 :30, 2 :30 — 4 :oo. 

No recesses were allowed. Recitations were fifty minutes in 
length, the balance of the time being spent in study, with personal 
supervision by teacher where help was needed. 

This system has some evident advantages, such as the power 
of work gained by momentum, and the deepening of impressions 
through application to one subject for an hour and a half, and 
the chance given the teacher to assist slower pupils, and the 
training to a habit of continuity of thought and effort. 

The only objection appears to arise from a question as to 
mental fatigue. Is the high school pupil at a point where *he can 
apply himself, with the best results, to one subject for an hour 
and a half, — or in the Oakland plan, an hour and a quarter? 
Those who have tried this method report that it works excellently. 
(I incline at present to the opinion that a recess should be allowed 
in the forenoon.) 

A very important consideration as to time is that there 
should be no waste, that there be a faithful carrying out of the 
plan adopted. This will secure the accomplishment of more 
work, prevent mischief, and train to promptness and method. 
Indeed, one of the most essential prerequisites to school order 
and discipline and all-round success is the sense in both teachers 
and pupils of an orderly, purposeful, and steadfast progress 
toward a fitting goal, and to this sense there is no greater formal 
aid than that secured by quiet business-like adherence to an 
approved time-schedule. Thereby the pupil sees that things are 
moving, and that his best plan is to keep his place in the pro- 
cession. 

So much for organization in respect to course of study and 
time. We come now to organization in respect to sequence and 
correlation of studies. 
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About the necessity of thought in this line, a good deal is 
said by McMurry, from whom I make a few quotations. In his 
** General Method " (p. 95) he says, "In school we often have 
so many things to learn that we have no time to think. At least 
half the meaning of things lies not in themselves, but in their 
relations and effects. Therefore, to get ideas without getting 
their significant relations, is to encumber the mind with ill- 
digested material." (p. 96) '' Knowledge should not only be mas- 
tered in its scientific classifications but also be referred back to 
things as seen in practical life and closely traced out and fixed 
in those connections. The vital connections of different studies 
with each other are best known and realized by the study of 
nature and society." (p. 97) '' The final test of a true mastery and 
concentration of knowledge in the mind is the ability to use it 
readily in the varied and tangled relations of actual experience.'* 
(p. 98) " It is doubtful if there is any mental habit so valuable 
at the close of school studies as the disposition to think and 
ponder y to trace relations." 

McMurry emphasizes two dangers now threatening the 
quality of our education. The first, loose and shallow knowledge; 
the second, over-loading with encyclopedic knowledge (p. loi). 

J. C. Dana of Colorado Springs writes in words very much- 
like McMurry's about the disconnectedness of facts in pupils' 
minds. " The pupil," he says, " learns facts in all branches of 
study, but is rarely taught to see the relations between the 
facts. * * * The facts of existence, that such things are thus 
and so, he may have well in hand ; but the facts of relation, whose 
acquisition would in itself go far toward giving him that thinking 
power which marks a man as civilized, these he rarely has." 

To the degree in which these words are true, the fault in our 
educational method is serious. Where and what is the remedy? 
This paper has to do only with such remedy as can come through 
organization, that is as we have before stated, through proper 
sequence and correlation of studies. 

What then is a proper sequence and correlation of studies? 
The limits of this paper will allow reference only to some prin- 
ciples bearing on this point. In the first place, due regard must 
be paid to the psychological development of the pupils, — their 
strength and breadth of thought and their quality of being, — and 
the fitness of studies for particular stages. In the next place, help 
pupils to some clear ideas of time, place and relation by arrang- 
ing studies with due regard to history and logic. And, in the 
third place, provide trunk lines of thought. (See McMurry, 
p, 106.) 

This last principle is in accord with Mr. Joseph Payne's 
main precept, '^ Learn something thoroughly and refer every- 
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thing else to it," and with the concentrative effort of the Herbart 
school which aims first of all at moral character through educa- 
tion, and, attributing a high moral value to historical knowledge, 
places a series of historical materials in the center of the school 
course. 

There is a rather strong movement toward making English 
and History form the central group of the course, — the trunk line 
of thought, to which other studies are branch lines, the whole 
forming a system by which the pupil can hold his knowledge as 
an organized whole. 

This plan appeals to me with much force. I like Samuel 
Thurber*s words bearing in this direction.* " The ancient 
humanistic aim, — to come liberally and intimately into contact 
with the best thought of the race as expressed in the most beauti- 
ful forms, — is still a noble principle, worthy to govern a generous 
portion of the education of our youth. But we are more happily 
situated than were the ancient humanists. No unknown tongue 
interposes between us and a good part of the best thought of the 
race as expressed in the most beautiful forms. Let us acknowl- 
•edge ourselves beholden to our native tongue for the best that is 
to be striven for in education. * * * ^ few general prin- 
ciples as to the study of English literature in high schools : 

(a) No other line of study so shapes our intellectual tastes 
and activities, or has so lasting a hold on our affections as the 
companionship of good books. 

(b) No other period of life is so kindly receptive of beautiful 
and lofty ideas or more susceptible to the influence of the story 
of noble lives as the period embraced in the high school course. 

(c) Keen delight in acquisition and quick intelligence in 
appropriating what is of true worth render light the task of arous- 
ing an abiding interest in the study. 

(d) It is of untold value in the formation of character.'' 

Mr. Thurber would give English — including English Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric and Formal Logic — two-fifths of the entire school 
time of the course, allowing Foreign Language, Science and 
Mathematics one-fifth each. 

There is much about making English the central line of 
studies that is attractive. Mr. Thurber's argument for English 
literature is forceful. It is clear, too, that whatever course of 
study one may follow in a high school, he may fairly be expected 
to have — at graduation — a pretty good mastery of his mother 
tongue and a measure of familiarity with the literature that is both 
a result of and an aid to national and race (English) culture. 
Both from the aesthetic and from the practical standpoint, there is 
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no more important result — in the scholastic line — ^to be gained 
from a high school course than a good knowledge of English in 
the broadest use of the word. Its bearings on character-building, 
business success and higher study are too evident to need state- 
ment. 

Moreover, with all other branches of study English has 
natural vital relation. To have a clear and prompt grasp of in- 
dividual words, of the central thought in page, chapter, or book, 
of the logic of an argument, — to be able to give one's thought 
clear utterance suited to the occasion — ^where is not such ability 
highly useful? — both in study and in life? 

This relation between English and other branches can be 
made closer by taking for themes in English composition and 
essay work topics suggested by the other branches studied. And, 
again, teachers in algebra and physics, for example, can see to it 
that in their departments the English language suffer no loss. 
Mastery of English is necessary to the mastery of any subject; is 
necessary to clear thought. Thought is power. 

Let the study of English be the trunk line of thought for 
€very high school pupil. 

In closest possible alliarxce with this put history. The Her- 
bart school is undoubtedly right in claiming for historical knowl- 
edge high moral value. Also for training in breadth of mind 
and understanding of civic duties and relations, history is invalu- 
able. 

Thus my. thought comes into substantial agreement with 
that of the Herbart school. But I believe there is need now of 
special concentration upon English, upon fostering in our pupils 
a pride like that of the Arab — a pride in mastery of the mother 
tongue. An organization of instruction on this basis would, I 
believe, help scholars to see facts in relation and hold their 
knowledge as a whole. But there are two facts not to be over- 
looked: the first, that teachers must be alive to see and help the 
pupils to see relations; the second, both teachers and pupils 
should be enlightened as to apperception, its value to correct 
m.ethods of gaining and holding knowledge. Apperception may 
seem to some — teachers as well as pupils — a big word. But the 
thing itself is in the range of every intelligent experience. It 
can hardly have full play in a class of any considerable size, but 
its principle — always more or less operative — will, when clearly 
understood, prove very helpful. 

Besides the proper correlation of studies, it is necessary 
that there be also a proper correlation of teachers. Among the 
teachers there should be mutual understanding and sympathy. 
Each teacher should know what is being done by the others, and 
try to help pupils in grasping relations of one subject and another 
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carried on at the same time. Thus *" concurrent intellectual and 
moral forces will be brought to bear, and it is upon the right use 
and the proper organization of these forces that the excellence 
of a school mainly depends. * * * There must be among 
those working together a common understanding regarding the 
ends to be attained, a power of united action, a common life." 

Thus it appears that high school instruction is to be organ- 
ized in respect to course of study, time and correlation of studies, 
and that this carries with it organization of the teaching force; 
and, the end or purpose of it all, that there be the greatest possible 
unity of impression on the pupil's mind by instruction that aims 
definitely at integrity, wholeness, of character and knowledge. 
So the instruction will be strong and the pupils truly educated. 

Berkeley, Cal., May 2, 1898. 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLCHILDREN OVERWORKED? 

G. H. STOKES. 

The subject of the health of schoolchildren has received 
considerable attention at the hands of teachers, parents and 
physicians, and the result has been a great advance along 
hygienic lines. But a careful consideration of the subject cannot 
but convince us that there still remains much to be done in the 
matter of caring for the health of schoolchildren. In recent 
years, along with the understanding of the real nature of many 
diseases and physical defects, has come a knowledge of means 
for their prevention. If the school has not kept up with scientific 
knowledge along these lines it is not greatly to be wondered at, 
since the advance of the former has been so rapid ; yet we cannot 
afford to be left far behind if we are to be a really efficient force 
in promoting the best interests of the rising generation. 

In reading preparatory to writing this paper, I was struck 
with the fact, that, in general, physicians, who have given the 
subject attention, are inclined to attribute much ill-health to 
school influences, while teachers are perhaps too apt to underrate 
the dangers to which the school exposes the child's health. This 
is but natural as all the cases brought to the physician's notice 
are those of sick children (made so doubtless in some cases by 
the school), while the teacher seldom hears of the ill-effects of 
school work to the child, unless it results in serious sickness. 
Therefore, since this paper is addressed to a body of teachers, it 
may be well to emphasize somewhat the physician's side of the 
case. 

I find some extremists among doctors who hold the school 
responsible for an incredibly large proportion of the sickness of 
childhood, and indirectly of many of the diseases of later life. 
Among them are enumerated nearsightedness, dyspepsia, head- 
ache, nervousness, St. Vitus' dance, curvature of the spine and 
consumption, the last due almost entirely to the continued breath- 
ing of vitiated air. One physician goes so far as to say that 50 
per cent of all children coming out of the public schools are more 
or less affected with spinal curvature. The testimony on these 
subjects comes from physicians of the highest standing who have 
made the matter a subject of careful study and is based in most 
instances on well-authenticated cases carefully traced to their 
causes. 

(69) 
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Now whether the above statements are true or not (and 
probably they do exaggerate the dangers), still the fact remains 
that a certain percentage of the diseases of children are justly 
attributable to the school, and it is our duty to give the most 
careful and conscientious attention to their prevention, so far as 
they are capable of prevention. 

One physician says " Pale faces, languid work, poor appe- 
tite, disturbed sleep, headache, and what is vaguely called nerv- 
ousness are more common among schoolchildren than they 
should be among children of their ages. I doubt whether there 
is an exaggerated prevalence of manifest and well-marked dis- 
eases of the nervous system among them. If due to school drill, 
my impression is that they come for the most part in later life, 
after the children have left the school, and because of constitu- 
tions weakened during school years, instead of strengthened, as 
they should be." The above is the statement of a physician of 
the highest standing and should furnish food for serious reflec- 
tion. A young physician who has recently returned from Europe 
informs me that Dr. Koelicker, the noted German specialist, 
made a statement before his class, that in five years European 
students would be coming to America to study diseases of the 
nervous system, because of the prevalence of those diseases in 
this country. If in any measure this condition of affairs is due 
to the schools, the sooner we recognize this fact and apply the 
remedy, the better. 

While the various authorities differ much both in their 
observations and conclusions, they all agree that the largest part 
of the trouble is due to overwork. Yet why this should be is 
somewhat difficult to comprehend. In fact a careful considera- 
tion of the subject would seem to point to other causes rather 
than the school as responsible for the conditions. In the first 
place there is more nervous trouble in the underworked private 
schools than in the public schools whose courses are more exact- 
ing. Again the American course of study is, in general, more 
limited than that of the schools of any other of the highly-civil- 
ized countries, as may easily be seen by referring to Commis- 
sioner Harris' valuable reports on the subject. Yet there is com- 
paratively little complaint in the English and German schools 
where the courses are found to be much fuller than our own. 
Miss Shinn, who has contributed a valuable paper on the subject, 
is certainly right when she says that the tax-payer would have 
just cause for complaint if we included less than we do in our 
school course, for he certainly would not get his money's worth 
of education for his children. Our course includes arithmetic, 
the elements of grammar, reading, writing and a very elementary 
course in physiology and the history of the United States. A 
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small amount of work in drawing and music should perhaps be 
added to the above. Certainly the course could not reasonably 
include less. 

If our course is not too full and the children are overworked 
as many claim, the thought that naturally suggests itself is that 
our children are not as bright as those of other countries. But 
experience proves the contrary. American children in English 
and German schools not only do the work as well as the native 
children, but are usually leaders in their classes. Moreover ex- 
periments in this State have proved that most children can, with 
proper teaching, easily do the work required. Mr. Burke of 
Santa Rosa arranged his course so that children could go on or 
fall behind according to their ability to fulfill the requirements^ 
and he found that most of the children kept ahead, and well 
ahead, of the course; and where they fell behind, they were, in 
most cases, confirmed idlers or unusually stupid children. These 
instances are sufficient to prove that the amount of work is not 
greater than the average child can accomplish with a reasonable 
amount of effort. 

If the above is true, and doubtless it is, then we must look 
for the trouble elsewhere. Is it to be found in the imperfect 
grading of the work? Much time and pains have been devoted 
to the consideration of this subject and educators seem pretty 
well agreed as to the amount of work which should be assigned 
to the several grades. Yet it is possible that some of the difficulty 
lies here. Dr. Lincoln, Health Inspector of the Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, says : " The requirements of the American schools are 
not excessive, but it is beyond doubt that we compel younger 
children to attend too long. If a child enters the primary school 
at 5 or 6 he is kept, in many cases, three hours in the morning 
and two in the afternoon, or fully two hours too long for his good* 
He is kept in nominally at work far beyond the period for which 
he has power to use his mind at the work. The researches of 
Edwin Chadwick have furnished us with data governing this 
point, which have never been set aside. He states that a child 
from 5 to 7 years old is able to attend to one subject for about 15 
minutes, which should be the length of a lesson; from 7 to la 
about 20 minutes; from 10 to 12 about 25 minutes; from 12 to 
16 about 30 minutes. The total power of attention in a day is 
somewhat in proportion to this. It is a disgrace to our com- 
munities that they insist on having the little ones sent, more to 
be taken care of than taught, for the same number of hours that 
make a banker's day. Every minute in school after the power of 
attention is exhausted is given to forming the habit of inatten- 
tion, which is a clear loss to education. And that the health must 
suffer is certain." 
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Thus according to Dr. Lincoln we could accomplish more 
with less time than we now use from the very fact of using less 
time. And after all, what do we look for in the first years of 
school life. In the words of Dr. Harris, " We do not look so 
much to the gain in intellectual possessions as to the training of 
tlie will into correct habits, during the years previous to the 
seventh." In protest against the popular delusion against losing 
no time, many enlightened people are keeping their children out 
of school till long after the legal age of admission ; and for bright 
excitable children this is doubtless a good thing. I am inclined 
to think we do keep young children in school too long. The 
testimony of a number of teachers and my own experience seem 
to point this way, at least. In Marysville and at Nevada City the 
crowded first year classes are divided into two smaller sections, 
each attending for but half the day. The system worked admi- 
rably at the latter place and seems to promise well at the former. 
It may be argued that children will cultivate habits of idleness 
outside if not in the school. But the trouble lies not in their not 
doing work so much as in their not doing it when they should be 
— ^the palming off of sham work, the cultivation of the habit of 
neglect of duty. The school should be a place of work, however, 
much time is given to play during the day, and the school hours 
should not be so long that the child's capacity will not permit of 
work (with intervals of recreation), during the whole time. Thus 
work on the one hand and play or recreation on the other are 
clearly differentiated in the child's mind, and he gives the one 
or the other his whole attention according as he is occupied with 
the one or the other. 

So much for the younger children. If the course is not too 
full and the younger children get too much of the work, it can 
hardly be said that the older children have too much to do, unless 
they are incapacitated by their training in the earlier grades, that 
is, incapacitated through having formed bad habits as a result of 
a bad system. But if the work is well done in the lower grades, 
it certainly should not be difficult in the upper grades. Yet it is 
" — at least I have found it so in my experience. It is so in the 
schools of Marysville to-day. Now, why the difficulty? In the 
first place, of course, the work is not always well done in the 
lower grades. Some one has said that it argues inefficiency in 
herself for a teacher to find fault with the work of previous 
teachers. Such a statement is a nonsensical generalization. Is 
the conscientious teacher to receive badly prepared pupils, year 
after year, and say nothing? On the contrary it is her duty to 
make the complaint and I admire the moral stamina of the teacher 
who is willing to incur the risk of so doing. But it is not only 
inefficiency that we are compelled to combat. Modem faddism 
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is doing its part in sending ill-prepared children into the upper 
grades. We are carried away first by one fad and then another. 
We discover something entirely new which is to supersede every- 
thing that has gone before. The wisdom of the past is darkness 
in the light of our new idea. So we try it on the children — it be- 
comes contagious and is seized by teachers all over the country 
and thousands of poor innocents are sacrificed. This seems to 
me not only atrociously bad judgment on the part of teachers, 
but positively wicked. Immortal souls are too precious to be 
thus tampered with. Only the expert, thoroughly prepared 
psychologist has a right to experiment with children, and he only 
in such a way as not to jeopardize the interests of one single child. 
The maiming of animals for psychological and physiological pur- 
poses and even vivisection are justifiable, but only when used by 
the select few who have prepared themselves to profit by the 
experiments and thus really benefit humanity. In others it is 
wicked cruelty. We have suffered much from fads and from none 
more than the attempt to make " interest " the sole principal in 
the teaching of young children. Many have argued that we must 
lead by interest, and, where this fails, we must stop. Lack of 
interest is to be considered a divine admonition that the pupil is 
not to have a certain subject forced upon him as it were. Thus 
we have attempted to make the work easier and have really made 
it much harder by not drilling constantly and forcing the child 
to work where other means fail, just as we force ourselves to 
work when interest fails to lead us. Let a subject be ever so 
fascinating to grown-up people, there almost surely comes a 
period of uninteresting drudgery through which we force our- 
selves, to be rewarded later by renewed interest. The same is 
true of the child, only he requires external pressure. Interest is 
important, but it is not the only thing, and cannot be relied upon 
as such. The attempt to do so reminds me of an Italian in Tuo- 
lumne County who thought he could fool water into running 
up hill if he only made the slope gradual enough. No, the 
foundation must be firmly and permanently laid, and the only 
way of doing it, so far as I know, is by insisting on having the 
work done, and then impressed by drill and review. If it is so 
done, the children will not readily forget it. The vacation may 
dim, but never eradicate the impression. This result may be 
accomplished by using the time allotted for the work. Whenever 
the lesson begins to drag it may be revived by a short incisive 
review of work judiciously selected — partly very familiar so that 
there shall be no dragging, partly less familiar so as to save that 
which is beginning to grow dim. Much of the work in the lower 
grades resembles in kind the high school work in Latin — ^being 
largely form and memory work. Now pupils in the high school 
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are more mature and perhaps could be expected to review them- 
selves, but as a matter of fact they will not; and for the first year, 
at least, one-half of every recitation consists of review work and 
much of the other half involves review. In the other years much 
of the time is given to constant drill and review. The same is 
true to a less degree in English, History and Science. Nor does 
this in any way interfere with interest and spontaneity, but rather 
encourages the pupil with the feeling that the past work is being 
securely anchored while the new is being grasped. 

Now% assuming that the children come well prepared from 
the lower grades the work may still be made difficult by irrational 
methods of attempting to cover it. Too much attention may be 
given to details, too much memory work required, too hard 
propositions may be presented to the pupil to reason out for 
himself, and in many other ways a course essentially easy may 
be made difficult. I will cite several instances of this sort of 
thing that have come to my knowledge to show that they really 
exist. In one case I saw weeks wasted in the attempt to give 
grammar school pupils a rational understanding of cube and 
square root; in another pupils in Snow Bound were compelled 
to draw a map of the region through which Whittier's uncle 
travels on his hunts; in another twenty lines of poetry are to be 
committed by pupils each day; in another a reading class is re- 
quired to look up the lives of a dozen kings incidentally men- 
tioned in the lesson; in another seven pupils read in two hours, 
the remainder of the time being occupied in the teacher's explana- 
tions, so-called. Some of these faults are not only found but 
common. It is to be hoped that time will correct this condition 
of aflFairs as the percentage of normal teachers increases, for their 
correction depends on the breadth, culture and judgment of the 
teacher. 

So much for the length, division and manner of presenta- 
tion of the course of study. I think we may fairly conclude that 
the work required of the American child, if rationally presented 
and well done step by step, is not greater in amount than he can 
reasonably be expected to cover. Yet the cry of overwork will 
not down. The exolanation of much of the trouble is to be 
found (I think) in what I have already said, but there is another 
side of the question yet to be considered, viz., home influences, 
at least as important a factor in the case as any yet mentioned. 
The parent has entire charge of the child during the first five 
years of life, so they come to us with habits already in a large 
degree molded. During school life, of the twenty-four hours in 
the day, but five are spent under the supervision of the teacher. 
Of the remaining 19 about nine are devoted to sleep, two to meals 
and the remaining eight to recreation, home study and such 
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Other duties as parents may impose upon their children. The 
last class of work varies according to the ideas of the particular 
parent, and is inclined to be heavier in the case of girls than of 
boys. The school, however, is for the masses and cannot be 
expected to make allowance for the child who is overworked at 
home. Nor at the present time does there seem to be much 
danger from this source. Formerly parents were inclined to be 
too severe as witness the maxim, " Spare the rod and spoil the 
boy." But to-day the pendulum seems to have swung to the 
opposite extreme, and the parent of present time is apt to be too 
indulgent. In the attempt to make the child self-governtd, we 
are too prone to leave him ungoverned, so he uses the hours out 
of school according to his own wishes. Now I am a great be- 
liever in home work from the sixth grade up at least. In amount 
it should be reasonable and in kind such as the pupil can manage 
by himself. Teachers should exercise the most careful vigilance 
not to exceed reasonable limits as is so often done. As illustrat- 
ing this, I knew of a case where a teacher required a class to com- 
plete an examination in arithmetic in an hour and a half, and 
when requested to perform one of the examples himself took 
two hours for the single one. Further, what may be one hour's 
work for the teacher may require twice or thrice the time from 
the child. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, investigations were made on the subject 
of overwork by order of the Board of Health, and it was found 
that ill-health increased almost uniformly in proportion to the 
amount of outside work, and inversely to the amount of recre- 
ation indulged in. The following figures, if correct, are certainly 
very astonishing and important. It was found that among girls 
the health was poorer while at school as follows: Outside work 
under two hours 29 per cent; from two to four hours 70 per cent; 
from four to six 93 per cent, and over six 100 per cent. The first 
percentage, of course, includes those whose health suflFers from 
any cause. The others clearly indicate the evil results of too 
much outside work. Even if these figures are not entirely correct 
they should at least render the teacher careful in this respect. 

But even where the teacher is judicious about this matter 
there may still be trouble and dissatisfaction owing to parents' 
methods of training, or, in many cases, lack of training of the 
children. They encourage play during all the hours of light and 
leave study till dark. Then the child comes in tired out, in no 
condition physically for work, and must study by artificial light. 
He cannot concentrate his thoughts or fix his attention on the 
lesson. As a result, what should be accomplished in a reasonable 
time is dragged out, and the child remains moping over lessons 
long after the hour when he should be in bed. Every teacher 
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knows that 15 minutes of incisive, concentrated study is worth 
an hour of such effort. But the child is exhausted and disgusted 
with school work. The parent gets the notion that the child has 
too much to do, and encourages him in this feeling. Thus there 
arises a spirit of protest and antagonism against the teacher which 
takes the place of the real sympathy that should exist, and thus 
the efficiency of the school is impaired. So the adage " Work 
first and play afterwards " has its reasonable and salutary side, 
and must be properly and generally understood by parents if we 
are to get the best results out of the schools. The meeting with 
occasional difficulties which are surmounted only after a strurele 
far from being detrimental is really a good thing for the child. 
It gives him strength and confidence to surmount other difficul- 
ties. It prepares him better for citizenship, for good citizenship 
implies the cheerful performance of duty and the readiness to 
grapple with difficulties when they present themselves to us for 
solution. 

So I may say in conclusion that there is overwork in many 
cases among children, but that it is not because we are giving 
them more work than they can carry. With good teachers who 
will do their part and teach the child how to study, with a rational 
appreciation among parents of the best interests of their children, 
the child's capacity will, I believe, in general be found greater 
than anything that is at present required of him. 

I thank you. 



WHAT WE HAVE BEEN SAYING. 

THOMAS P. BAILEY. 

1. Development. Each of the speakers has assumed the law 
of development as the underlying principle of all our teaching. 
Some have emphasized the biological side, others the psycholog- 
ical, others the " practical." Dr. Starbuck tells us that nature 
hews in the rough first, and puts on the finishing touches after- 
wards. So it is with the hydra, and so with the human animal. 
The adolescent is a case of accelerated or accumulated develop- 
ment. Mr. Henderson is interested in the development of chil- 
dren's interests. He lays the stress on the philosophical and psy- 
chological sides. The practical lessons of Miss Rogers show us 
the development actually occurring. Dr. Brown has shown us 
some of the social and aesthetic developments that are occurring 
or that ought to occur. I have tried to show you that love and 
law develop together, and that the higher love is a fulfilling of the 
higher law. Mr. Johnson wants the high-school organization to 
be a living one, adapted to that growing organism, the child, 
who is an end in himself. . Mr. Stokes doesn't believe that work 
hurts the developing child, but the kinds and conditions of the 
work. Mrs. Winterburn teaches us how to develop interest and 
mental power in the children by using developmental material. 
Professor Seymour's '' Fruits " are development all through. 
While Dr. Jordan discusses political evolution — and degenera- 
tion, or what he believes to be a tendency towards it. 

2. Types. Almost all the speakers have indicated in some 
form or other that we teach by types. Those have succeeded 
best in teaching us wiio have best illustrated their thought 
without diluting it too much. The concrete bound up in the 
generic is the apperceptible and acceptable. Clear sensations 
and significant relations! Sights and sounds are by themselves 
only building material. Colorless abstractions are only thought — 
ghosts without bodies. 
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LOVE AND LAW. 



THOMAS P. BAILEY. 



This is said to be the child's age. The command is : " Parents 
obey your children." Nor is the saying irrational if " the child 
is father to the man/' and if obeying the children means obey- 
ing the divine laws written on the children's members. We 
conquer nature by obeying her, we tame the children by obeying 
the law of their nature. The children conquer themselves by 
obeying our law which is their law, although they know it not at 
first. 

But all law is preparation for love, that transcends yet in- 
cludes law. Love is personal ; so must law be. There is too much 
tendency to demand love of the teacher, and yet to refuse her the 
law power that makes love worth while. And love does not mean 
romantic emotion only. If 1 am to love my neighbor a^ myself 
I am not supposed to have heart swelling toward myself. Love 
is not gush but the fulfilling of the law. Love without respect 
and reverence is insulting to free beings. The law of love is 
based on the love of law. We must make our own little souls 
worth saving, and help others to help themselves. 
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